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General Electric answers your questions about 


Q. What will sets cost after the war? 

A. It is expected that set prices will begin 
around $200, unless there are unfore- 
seen changes in manufacturing costs. 
Higher priced models will also receive 
regular radio programs, and in addition 
FM and international shortwave pro- 
grams. Perhaps larger and more ex- 
pensive sets will include built-in phono- 
graphs with automatic record changers, 


Q. How big will television pictures be? 

A. Even small television sets will prob- 
ably have screens about 8 by 10 inches. 
(That’s as big as-the finest of pre-war 
sets.) In more expensive television sets, 
screens will be as large as 18 by 24 
inches. Some sets may project pictures 
on the wall like home movies. Natur- 
ally, pictures will be even clearer than 


_those produced by pre-war sets. 


Q. What kind of shows will we see? 

A. All kinds. For example: (1) Studio 
stage shows—dancers, vaudeville, plays, 
Opera, musicians, famous people. (2) 
Movies can be broadcast to you by tele- 
vision. (3) On-the-spot pick-up of sports 
events, parades, news happenings. G.E. 
has already produced over 900 tele- 
vision shows over its station, WRGB, 
in Schenectady. 


Q. Where can television be seen now? 

A. Nine television stations are operating 
today—in Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Schenectady. 
Twenty-two million people—about one- 
fifth of all who enjoy electric service— 
live in areas served by these stations. 
Applications for more than 80 new tele- 
vision stations have been filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


TELEVISION, another example of G-E research 


Developments by General Electric scientists and engi- 
neers, working for our armed forces in such new fields as 
electronics, of which television is an example, will help 
_to bring you new products and services in the peace years 
. to follow. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


FOR VICTORY BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Q. Will there be television networks? 
A. Because television waves are practi- 
cally limited by the horizon, networks 
will be accomplished by relay stations 
connecting large cities. General Electric 
set up the first network five years ago, 
and has developed new tubes that make 
relaying practical. G-E station WRGB, 
since 1939, has been a laboratory for 
engineering and programming. 


Hear the General Electric radio program: “The G-E Alle 
Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


_ GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


Q. What is G. E.’s partin television? 

A. Back in 1928, a General Electric en- 
gineer, Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, gave 
the first public demonstration. Before 
the war, G. E. was manufacturing both 
television transmitters and home receiv- 


ers. It will again build both after Victory, > 


Should you visit Schenectady, you are 
invited to WRGB’s studio to see a 
television show put on the air. 
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The CITY 
S$ Growth—lts Decay—lts Future 


By Eliel Saarinen 


[This world-renowned architect and city designer not 
lily shows the physical and economic causes for urban 
ccay but also gives a vigorous corrective plan that cries 
t action. 380 Pages, Illustrated by the author, $3.50. 


| know of no single book on the subject so compre- 
nasive, so free from crotchets and pedantries, so generous 
HH yet so practical, as Eliel Saarinen’s.” 

Albert Guérard in The Nation 
lilis book may well prove to be the bible of the rebuilders 
lithe cities of tomorrow.” Boston Daily Globe 


(fr. Saarinen bravely thinks in terms of a generation or 
co, and raises questions that cannot be ignored.” 
| New York Times 


e profoundly thought and deeply felt book.” 


“ITIES of 
“ATIN AMERICA 


By Francis Violich 


With exceptional discernment, the author discusses the 
iltural heritage of the colorful cities studied, their plan- 
ing problems, their hopes for future betterment. This 
aought-provoking book will go far toward increasing 
liter-American understanding and respect, 241 pages. 
Tustrated. $3.50. 


‘A valuable and valiant plea to tackle problems which are 
andamental necessities for Latin America and for better 
uter-American relations.” San Diego Union 


Violich writes a felicitous prose and observes with a culti- 
ated mind. Not only the city planner but the general reader 
All find the book eminently worth while.” 

Arthur Bergholz in Chicago Sunday Tribune 


A ground-breaking work in its field. No one interested in 
ity planning can afford to miss what is essentially a pre- 
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By Herbert S. Swan 

r -. For the Inst. of Public Administration 
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arket for both rental and individually owned housing 
1 New York City. It is full of meat for everyone who is 


cerned with the reclaiming of real estate values in 
ie residential areas of American cities. $2.00. . 
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does. 234 Pages. Illustrated. 
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BEGINNING NEXT MONTH 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


announces a new 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


under the associate editorship of 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


chairman of the Committee on Research in 
Medical Economics, who will write a 
monthly “column” in Survey Graphic te- 
viewing current events and pointing up issues 
in new plans for medical care, new programs 
for legislation. Major articles will illuminate 
the imminence of HEALTH as a prime factor 
in POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS. 


Our regular section in Survey Midmonthly, 
will deal close-in with the working relation- 
ships between medical services and social 
work, with the spread of public health and 
the widening applications of psychiatry. 


The results of the Selective Service exam- 
inations have dramatized the extent of 
uncared for disease and defect in American 
life. Shortages of doctors has accentuated 
this. Meanwhile the physical and mental 
rehabilitation of discharged service men is 
challenging industry and the professions. 
Preventive and curative medicine will be 
factors in meeting human and economic 
problems bound up in demobilization and 
reconversion.” 


On every hand, there is mounting recog- 
nition of the need for making medical care 
more widely available, for enhancing post- 
war opportunities of the professions entering 
into the cast of characters taking part in the 


‘| drama of American health. 


The war itself has been a spur to scientific 
discovery and invention. Returned doctors 
and returned servicemen, alike, will be alive 
to what’s ahead both in medical science and 
in the organization of medical practice. Here 
at home, hospital and health insurance plans 
of a voluntary sort have spread rapidly. 
Proposals for public programs are on the 
agenda of state legislatures and Congress. 


a * 


Our new associate editor is thoroughly — 


versed in this field. As director for- medical 
services of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, he 
was one of the organizers of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, under the 


New York 18, N. Y. 


| chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


In Survey Graphic for December, we 
brought out an interpretation of the signifi- 
cant report in which physicians, experts and 


| laymen present an “American Plan for Medi- — 


cal Care and Health Insurance.” The article 


was written by Michael M. Davis as chair- _ - 
Wy 
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man of this Health Program Conference. 


Our association with him, however, 9 
back much further. It was aes an i 


The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 


eee because its millions of interlocking 


: ~ M a i 


phone Laboratories, It has shelped = 


BELL TELEPHONE. SYSTEM 


‘ahd; 


mong Ourselves 


LATE Victor LAwsoN, PUBLISHER OF THE 
ago Daily News, was far in advance of his 
3s when, in the early years of the century, 
npread a galaxy of star reporters over the 
tinent of Europe. Two young Mowrers, 

Scott and Edgar Ansel, were among them. 
‘gar Ansel Mowrer (page 5) covered the 
ach, Belgian, and Italian fronts in World 
~ I, and between the two wars was in 

chief of the Italian, German, and French 
aus. He was covering Washington at the 
: of Pearl Harbor; and thereafter spent 
en months in government service as deputy 
‘ctor, first of the Office of Facts and Figures, 
. of the Office of War Information. Today, 
is a free-lance, here and overseas, with a 
dicated column in a score of newspapers. 
1 1939, Mr. Mowrer contributed from 
‘$ a major article, “Minorities of Opinion” 
the first of our “Calling America” series of 
tial issues. His lead article here gives the 
atessence of a speech early this winter be- 
: the Union for Democratic Action. The 
ge he made to listeners on that occasion 
| be passed on to our readers: 

As individuals you have some power. As a 
up, you are more powerful still. Get these 
ags straight in your minds and go to work. 
wspaper editors and radio commentators are 
Bitive: prod them in every way you can. 
ar President and your Congress are vulner- 
2: remind them of this fact. Hold meetings, 
te letters and telegrams, influence political 
ties and groups, work through organiza- 
1s, give money. Now is the time the game 
to be played.” 


_ “If We Want Small Farming” 


THE Epiror: CHARLOTTE Prince RYAN, IN 
"article on the small farmer [December 
4 Survey Graphic], is hitting squarely at 
fundamental cleavage in agriculture and its 
st important problem. As a small farmer 
self I would uphold her as to facts and 
ic interpretation. 

Mrs. Ryan is perfectly clear on the point 
t modern agriculture is an integral part of 
‘capitalist industrial society, that big agri- 
ture has made its adjustment to business 
1 industry, and that small farmers, driven 


f small farmers constitute so sizable a chunk 
erica that they cannot be ignored; if, 
. Ryan indicates, there persists in Amer- 


dispossessed workers and even 
» has produced in them selfish- 


od citizenship—then it becomes 
- us to think about our farm 
awe ty ? a « nN ' Pars 


<i 
yr 
fs 
4 
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poverty and overwork, are playing “follow 
leader,” where the leaders know all the - 


and undesirable character- 
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problem not only from the standpoint of the 
economics of production but from the stand- 
point of an efficiency by which society best 
employs its citizens. 
___ The present economic plight of small farmers 
is largely caused by the unequal relationships 
whereby a small sector of farmers has gained 
political power and economic control of the 
distribution system as well as a dominant ac- 
cess to capital and credit. This, of course, need 
not be, once the situation is understood by 
enough people. ER cE 
I am not convinced that a society charac- 
terized by monopoly and poverty is inevitable. 
I am convinced that small farmers, their gov- 
ernment, and the American people can so 


regulate the situation that we will employ that 


~ large section of American citizens engaged in 


farming in a socially effective and satisfactory _ 
fashion. Small farmers will, unquestionably, — 


have to learn th 
organizat 


e need for and the techniques 
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embership in Survey Associates, 
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nent must secure Foundation, 


including a joint subscription: Year, $10. 
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great many more things could be done to 
shore up their economic and social situation. _ 

It is only because I feel that Mrs. Ryan’s — 
excellent analysis lacks sufficient emphasis on 
possible solutions to a difficult problem that I 
write this letter. P, Atston WaRING _ 
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WE HAVE BEEN SADDENED BY THE RECENT DEA’ 
of two good friends. The Rev. Dr. Endi 
Peabody, founder of Groton School an 


a member of Survey Associates. 


editor of The 
the education 


fin A 
eee we 
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French Press and Information Service 


Fountain in the market center of Bamako, city on the Niger 
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YHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT, WE HAVE 
utered the new age. Dominating this age 
the fact that all countries are interde- 
mndent. Security and peace are henceforth 
edivisible. So, probably, are freedom and 
cosperity. If security and peace are at- 
-cked anywhere, they are threatened the 
rorld over. If somewhere freedom is de- 
aed, it is in danger everywhere. Unless 
wosperity spreads, it goes by the board. 
This is a startlingly new situation and 
articularly concerns the United States— 
pr our fundamental aims are precisely 
-eedom, security, peace, and prosperity. 

The coming victory will have preserved 
ur freedom; but unless it preserves peace, 
aere will be no future security. No people 
an be sure of winning all future wars. 
Vithout peace there will hardly be lasting 
irosperity. Preparation for war will grow 
nonstrous. Without peace, freedom will 
hrink, for in the vain process of seeking 
ecurity through super-armament we shall 
nove toward dictatorship. 

Nature knows but one unpardonable sin: 
he failure of a living organism to adapt 
o a changing environment. This some- 
imes results from deficient intelligence as 
vith the vanished dinosaur whose brain, 
iccording to H. G. Wells, was no larger 
han the ganglia of its rump. That inter- 
sting bird, the dodo, simply sat and 
gnored the advent of the Ice Age. Un- 
lappily, these creatures have reincarnated 
n human form. Even in the groves of 
Yapitol Hill in Washington, D. C., a nature 
tudent can find splendid examples stub- 
ornly heading for extinction. 


“Winged Peace or Winged Death” 


The New Age is not around the corner 
~it’s here. In his recent book, Air Marshai 
Nilliam A. Bishop, a Canadian airman of 
hirty years experience, puts it bluntly: 
The air age faces mankind with a sharp 
hoice—the choice between winged peace 
nd winged death.” “Billy” Bishop asks us 
choose winged peace. At this, our dumb 
osaurs and inattentive dodos hiss and 
e: “Isolation was good enough for our 
rs. Through it we became the greatest 
n on earth. Leave well enough alone.” 
ey have not grasped the coming air 
Today, American scientists can pro- 
‘rocket bombs with which New York 

carry on trans-Atlantic war with 
xico might engage in a bomb- 
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EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 


—By an ace American correspondent 
and columnist (see page 3). 


tossing contest with Canada over the heads 
of New Yorkers—unaware of them until 
a dud, dropping into Times Square would 
bring down the Hotel Astor. The German 
vengeance weapons, V-1 and V-2, are only 
first crude harbingers of winged death. 
Clearly, we stand at the beginning of a 
change in living conditions as startling as 
when our remote ancestors finally found 
the courage to creep from protecting caves 
and live in the sunlight. Yet, if we fail to 
stave off global technological war, back 
into the caves we shall go. Doubtless these 
will be de luxe caverns—guaranteed be~xb- 
proof and insulated against poison gas. 
They will be air conditioned, central heat- 
ed; will gleam with marvelous plastics and 
twinkle with new gadgets. But they will 
be caves just the same—marking not an 
amusing interlude but a major defeat in 
the history of man. Unless we re-adapt to 


. changed conditions, the new age will be a 


calamity. Yet it could be the most glorious 
age inthe history of mankind, with the 
whole earth the possession of its children. 


War or Permanent Peace 


The choice — collectively speaking — is 
ours. The problem is war; the solution, 
permanent peace. Nothing less can guar- 
antee us against the caves and a new ice- 
age of the human spirit. Only when we 
face this can we see the transcendent im- 
portance of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals for a United Nations’ Organization. 

In these proposals lies the hope of the 
world! How then, ought citizens to think 
about them? Surely, as my old philosophy 
professors used to say, teleologically—in 
terms of their adequacy to their purpose. 
This purpose is the establishment of lasting 
peace on earth. Other purposes exist, but 
are all secondary. Civilization will not sur- 
vive the winged death of the air age. Right 
there is the criterion. 

Let us remember that other devices for 
preserving the peace have been tried and 
regularly failed—isolation, armed imperial- 
ism, a balance of power, preponderant alli- 
ances. Many who see this still insist that 
the time for an effective international or- 


ganization—that is to say, for peace—has 


not come; that we must put our trust in 


armed national might and alliances. The 
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Dumbarton Hopes 


amount of naked power wedded to a “sov- 
ereign’ state cannot possibly prevent war. 
It never has and it never will. By insistence 
on sovereignty—which in last analysis 
means freedom to wage war—sovereign 
States perpetuate what they seek to avoid. 

The cure for sovereignty is super-national 
law. The purpose of an international organ- 
ization worthy of the name is to establish 
and enforce such law. Only that and readi- 
ness to uphold it can guarantee lasting 
peace. “Exactly,” the sovereignty-with- 
power-alliance boys interrupt. “Just what 
we said. More important than structure is 
the desire to make it work.” Just a minute. 
Few have the patience to chop hard wood 
with a stone ax. We need not choose be- 
tween “making the instrument strong” and 
“making it work.” The stronger it is, the 
easier to make it work. 


Weak Peace or Certain Death 


Which brings us back to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. These—at this writing— 
do not envisage a true international admin- 
istration to enforce super-national law, but 
rather an International Vigilance Commit- 
tee. They are not the long awaited sure-fire 
guarantee against war, but merely a step 
between lawlessness and law. They may not 
even provide for-coercing those big powers 
who alone can make big wars. 

Nonetheless, the Oaks proposals contain 
within them a seed that could develop into 
a real guarantee. That is the clause which 
excludes violence or threat of violence by 
national states except at the behest of the 
international community. Once deprived 
of the right to use violence for national 
purposes, even the most powerful sovereign 
states must come to rely on law for secur- 
ity. Thereby lasting peace becomes possible. 

Between now and the adoption of the 
final statute of the United Nations’ Organ- 
ization, we should work to make that 
organization strong. Once the final text is 
written, we must fight to get it accepted 
by the American Senate and implemented 
by the American Congress. Then we must 
struggle to make it work; struggle to make 
it the supreme point in our political life, to 


make it the custodian of super-national law. 


The stakes are the highest in the world © 
—nothing less than the lives and ae 
of our children and our children’s children. 
Do not send them back to the caves. Give 
them the planet as their playground! © 
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The Future Is Already Here 


Wonders wrought by science in a period of production miracles, which 
will change our postwar lives — an introduction to a series of articles. 


WAR CASTS A GRIM LEDGER. ON THE RED SIDE 
fall the casualty lists, with their incalculable 
totals of lost talent, energy, and leadership. 
But in paying this great price, civilization 
gains not only the essentials for victory but 
immeasurable advances in discovery and in 
the application of new knowledge. 

Today’s headlines carry word of “secret 
weapons,” of mysterious ways of dealing 
death and destruction. These gains on the 
debit side of war’s ledger are not “new.” 
They are the result of two decades or more 
of exploration and discovery in the labora- 
tories of many nations. They represent mili- 
tary and industrial advantages that, without 
war, would not have come for many years. 
But, too, they represent vast potentials on 
the other side of the ledger—the side of 
man’s conquest over the forces of the uni- 
verse, of happier and more secure ways of 
living on this planet. 

‘As the scientist sees the horizon of man’s 
understanding, war brings nothing hitherto 
unknown. The tanks, planes, radio, medical 


care of the last war—the weapons and the 


medical advances of this—do not represent 
fresh discoveries, except possibly in medi- 
cine. Today’s “new technology” is chiefly 
evidence that a process begun long ago has 
been accelerated. 


The Airplane of Tomorrow 


Look, for instance, at modern planes and 
high-octane gas, the motor fuel of today 
and the future; at rocket motors and jet 
propulsion. Consider the airplane of to- 
morrow, in sight just out there on the 
hangar apron, behind the jet-propulsion 
bird: 

“It will leave the ground smoothly, im- 
pelled by rocket motors which will assist 
its jet engines to get it off with huge loads, 
hitherto beyond our thinking. Once off, 
power will switch from the rocket engines 
to the jet engines, for the excellent reason 
that an airplane will fly comfortably with at 
least 50 percent more load than it can take 
off from the ground. The jets will attend 
to the provision of motor power until very 


‘high altitudes (in today’s conception of 


altitude) are reached. Ultimately, however, 
the new aircraft will come into stratospheric 
altitudes in which the jet, requiring oxygen, 
will tire and finally quit. Then the rockets 
will come into play again... . 

“The plane. will then thrust forward 
smoothly through the stratosphere at some- 


thing faster than the speed of sound, and 


probably somewhere between 1,000 and 
1,500 miles an hour. That will go on until 
the destination is, say, some 500 miles and 


30 minutes away. Then the nose will turn 


down the long hill, and near the airport 


the jets will come into action and before - 


the passenger in his air conditioned and 
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BEULAH AMIDON 


—By the associate editor of Survey 
Graphic who has general responsibility 
for the series, with Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert, science editor of The New York 
Times, as counselor. 


In the next months: 

Transportation in the Air Age, by 
William F. Ogburn, University of Chi- 
cago, who has just completed a special 
study of the subject. 

Television: the New Communication, 
by Robert W. King, of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

Electronics: the Mind of the Machine, 
by Waldemar Kaempffert. 


Later: 

Synthetics—from Laboratory to Mass 
Production 

Drugs and Plasma: the New Life 
Savers 

Public Health: New Levels of Preven- 


tion and Care 


sound-proof cabin knows it, he will be back 
on terra firma, after crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean in three hours, perhaps less.” 

These are the words, not of a contempo- 
rary Jules Verne, but of Air Marshal 
William A. Bishop of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. They give some indication, not 
of laboratory hypotheses, but of the facts 
of the world to which you and I must ad- 
just our thinking and our lives. 

Advertisers today dream up for us a 
fantastically pleasant and convenient post- 
war scene in which we are to enjoy an 
infinite variety of engaging gadgets and 
comforts. But these playthings (and work 
things) are secondary to the solid advances 
of modern technology—the patient gains 
of laboratory and testing field suddenly 
made available to us under the forcing of 
war’s necessity. In chemistry, physics, medi- 
cine, the advances mean that we have left 
the world in which we all grew up for a 
world of new dimensions in production, 
transportation, communication, health; new 
perils of speed, destruction, and unemploy- 
ment. : 


Laboratory to Mass Production 


There is no measure as yet of the ac- 
celerated technological advances of war- 
time. Take, for example, the development 
of synthetic rubber. Two factors produced 
it, so far as America is concerned: Japanese 
conquest in the Far East, cutting off sup- 
plies of natural rubber; the dependence of 
mechanized warfare on tires for planes, 
tanks, trucks, tractors, motor cars. Amer- 
ican industry was faced with the nation’s 


crucial alternative—make rubber or perish. 


The answer was the almost unbelievable 


expansion of synthetic rubber from labo 
tory to mass production in eighteen mont 
Today, the American output of synthe 
rubber is far in excess of prewar impot 
tions of natural rubber. This was a “do 
die” development, achieved without reg: 
for expense. The progress—scientific a 
economic—of years. was telescoped 
months. It trails unanswered postwar pr 
lems, including the industrial allocation 
raw materials, the question of markets, 
dislocation of manpower, of capital inve 
ment, of free enterprise. Is it more e 
nomical to make rubber from a base | 
rived from petroleum or from grain alcoh 
Should our economy extend or narrow 1 
uses of synthetic rubber? What would 1 
further expansion of synthetic rubber me 
to the world’s supplies of petroleum? ~ 
the farmers of the grain belt? To shippin 
To East Indian planters and plantati 
hands? Who is thinking of these thing 
Do we have the answers? 


New Uses for Labor 


“Man is a working animal,” the eco 
mist reminds us. But technological advan 
making possible television, jet propulsi 
“the kitchen of the future,” new conve 


. ences and comforts brings also revolution: 


changes in the use of man’s labor. 

For example, the technology of the’ fut 
envisages the use of the strength and lig 
ness of aluminum on a very wide scale. \ 
know already that aluminum means ligh 
trains and trucks, and hence faster and m 
economical transportation. But the use 
aluminum, as wartime developments sh 
it, goes much farther—and the construct 
worker who calmly shoulders an alumin 
beam, instead of waiting for a crane 
swing a steel one into place, already i: 
commonplace of the army engineers 4 
the Seabees. True, steel is cheaper in doll 
and cents today. But the use of the ligh 
material makes possible huge savings 
manpower and in time. 

Perhaps more far-reaching, and certai 
more mysterious to the layman, are the 
plications of electronics. Here is a new s 
of transfer of skill, something like the 
dowment of the-machine with>intelliger 
Thus out of the laboratory to the fr 
pages last summer there came a suf 
calculator, to which a man gives. ore 
through radio and the photoelectric ¢ 
“Total the preceding and begin to group 
and the obedient machine proceeds 
eliminate the. toil of ranks of 2 
and statistical clerks. The whole proce 
making synthetic rubber is controlled ¢ 
tronically, and in the vast complexities 
the plants at Institute, W. Va., and h 
tuck, Conn., one encounters very few 
men, in the accustomed sense, but rat 


New Production Demands 


iver against such advances’in the sub- 
ution of materials, processes, and devices 
itmanpower must be set the war-created 
| war-stimulated demands for produc- 
.. For example, this country needs today 
east’ 10,000,000 new housing units, 25,- 
{000 to.30,000,000 cars and trucks, a vast 
rntity of the household necessities of the 
thine age, such as. vacuum cleaners, re- 
erators, washing machines, electric irons, 
dios. Here is a market that holds promise 
maximum use of productive capacity and 
| employment. But this hungry market 
in itself stimulated another sort of tech- 
al advance. 
“0 overcome the wartime shortage in 
ipower, industry has achieved increased 
ciency and output per worker. Fewer 
m are required today because fewer men 
available. We have not yet had time to 
ssider what this will mean when, for 
imum civilian consumption, the num- 
of workers employed may be substan- 
‘ly under current figures. 
We hear much today about the changes 
“new technology” will bring to our 
ly lives. Insofar as it is possible to look 
2ad, scientists agree that the major dis- 
ations will be few. There will, however, 
‘minor adjustments which all of us will 
required to make. The test of our ability 
use the new technology will be our suc- 
's in making these adjustments. For ex- 
uple, dehydrated foods offer a solution to 
e aspect of what traditionally has been 
led “the servant problem.” 
A more radical adaptation is forecast by 
2 present outlook for television. It is well 
thin the range of present possibilities to 
evise movies into the home—and what 
ll this do to the motion picture theaters, 
d their ramifications? Further, television 
ems up a new range of shopping from 


> housekeeping desk in the family kitch- 


, with televised pictures of foods, fabrics, 
thing, gadgets, moving across a small 
en at the housewife’s elbow. 

erhaps a major effect of technological 


on housing. The postwar house, as the 
perts see it today, will have a central 
that takes care of air conditioning, 
1g, plumbing, and electrical inlets and 
ets. The home will be designed around 
at unit, just as the home of our forebears 
designed around the chimney and the 
h. The “new” home will be a flexible 
with movable partitions, units 
be added or subtracted as the 
rows or diminishes, and financing 
n the cost of the structure, rather 
costs. It may bring a change 


ice on our personal lives will be its. 


Francisco by air is now possible in terms 
of hours instead of days—a_breakfast-to- 
dinner jaunt, costing some $135. All this 
means a change in the mode of the railroads 
business, with pick-up freight, door-to-door 

' delivery in containers, and fixed schedules 
as the future railroad scheme of freight 
handling. In the estimation of the railroad 
executive, passenger traffic always has been 
secondary to freight. But in the years ahead, 
the railroads must develop a scheme of 
cheap handling in lessthan carload lots, 
providing, like the trucks, the convenience 
of door-to-door delivery. 

But the effect of the “new technology” on 
transportation does not stop with revamped 
railroad practices, and networks of truck 
and bus highways, There are the possi- 
bilities of the helicopter as a “family plane.” 
As this development stands today, the heli- 
copters are not as readily mastered as the 
early reports forecast. But helicopters seem 
to place within our grasp a form of family 
air transportation which is easily handled, 
requires no airport or highway system, and 
promises a relatively swift means of getting 
the family from the city to the country, to 
the homes of relatives, on sightseeing jaunts, 
and home again. Even so, this plane would 
be a very minor auxiliary to stratospheric 
aviation and the possibilities it holds out 
for planetary travel and transportation. 

In the kitchen of the postwar home, elec- 
tronics seem likely to bring major changes. 
The electronic range offers the possibility 
of control such as the cooks of yesterday 
and today never have known. Cooking in 
this new adaptation can be “from the inside 
out,” which means that a stew or pot roast 
can be prepared on top of the range in 
a porcelain bowl! or tureen, in which it is 
brought to the table. Baking, roasting, broil- 
ing, simmering, can be done in plain sight, 
with complete control over time and tem- 
perature, and the family kitchen, like the 
synthetic rubber plant, will be a matter of 
gauges and automatic control. 


We Can Be Healthier 


Perhaps closer to our personal lives than 
jet propulsion planes or electronic cooking 
are the postwar possibilities in the field of 

_medicine and public health. At the war’s 
end, some 11,000,000 men in the armed 
forces will have learned what good medical 
care means. Among them will be millions 
who never in civilian life enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of modern dentistry, hospitaliza- 
tion, immunization, nutrition, and exercise. 
It is questionable whether returning service 
men and women—or the physicians and 

dentists themselves with service experience 
—will be content with the catch-as-catch- 
can medical care now available to civilians. 


supplies through the control of insect 
enemies and plant disease. There remains 
the less colorful but even more far-reaching 
change in attitude toward injury and 
disease, toward the interrelationship of body 
and spirit, with notable gains in handling 
such problems as convalescence, fatigue, 
shock, anxiety. 

All technological advance means a change 
in education. To many authorities, the cur- 
rent trend is revolutionary. Certainly the 
outlook is for more vocational training, with 
a corresponding shrinkage in liberal arts 
education. But aside from the shift in focus 
and emphasis, there is bound to be a change 
in method. The forced-draft training of the 
armed services have developed new prac- 
tices in many fields, notably in mathematics, 
languages, science, and mechanics. There 
has come, too, an appreciation of the waste 
of time involved in the leisurely academic 
schedules of prewar years, and re-examina- 
tion of the traditional long summer vaca- 
tions. The outlook seems to be for an over- 
hauling of the educational system, for time 
saved in elementary and high schools, a 
new emphasis on “tool subjects” and their 
effective mastery, flexible study-job pro- 
grams, closer contact between education 
and the going world. 


Needs of Mankind 


But above all, the new technology points 
to security as the most important factor in 
modern life. It is an exciting adventure to 
contemplate the advances in communication, 
transportation, production, health, that the 
new technology places within our grasp. 
But even electronic ranges, television, peni- 
cillin, jet propulsion planes, are unimportant 
in themselves, if we cannot harness them to _ 
constructive uses. 

War has seen the development of new 
weapons to destroy man and the work ot 
his hands, new methods of repairing the 
ravages of mechanized war in maiming 
men and exposing them to unprecedented _ 
hazards of disease, speed, and munitions. — 

In the months ahead, Survey Graphic’ 
will explore some of the advances in the 
fields of chemistry, physics, transportation, — 
communication, medicine, and public — 
health. But this series of articles cannot stop — 
with describing the miracles of synthetics, 
television, the sulfas and penicillin, DDT, — 
rocket planes, electronics. Allied to the new _ 
advances and discoveries are the urgent 
problems of peacetime use. Economists tell 
us that there will be a slight depression 
immediately after the war, then a great Ne 
boom, as we harness productive capacity to _ 
the needs of civilians around the worl 
a decade later will come the real issu 
can we gear production and distribution | 4 
the needs of mankind? 


. 


The Niger Valley 


The land and people along a great African ri 
ready for fresh adventures—in liberty, equality, 


IT Is NOT ALTOGETHER ASTONISHING THAT sO 
great a river as the Niger is so little known. 
For, ‘unlike the Nile, it has not inspired 
historians and dramatists; much less have 
its praises been sung by poets. Here in the 
United States, I have found that, at least in 
the public mind, it remains a “poor rela- 
tion” of that illustrious watershed on the 
other side of the African continent. 

Emergence from oblivion is merited by 
this wonderful stream which stretches for 
over 2,600 miles. It carries immense possi- 
bilities in its current—vast wealth not only 
of water but of transport and power. The 
recompense to those who bring its riches 
to light will be all the more because nature 
hid them for so long and rendered their 
accessibility difficult. 

For twenty years and more, audacious 
Frenchmen, handicapped but not halted by 
World War II, have struggled to give to 
this waterway its rightful place in the great 
family of river basins as a nurturer of life 
and culture, a generator of livelihood and 
natural wealth. 

The Niger rises near the sea in the semi- 
tropics—less than 150 miles inland from 
the Atlantic on the northern declivity of 
mountains that border French Guinea. Like 
Caesar’s Gaul, it can be divided into three 
parts: 


The Upper Niger—young, turbulent, of 
little constructive value, this flows from its 
source northeast to Bamako along a route 
of some 300 miles; ; 


The Middle Niger—mature, wise, con- 
structive, this swings by a huge curve 
through the French Sudan from Bamako 
to below Gao, some 1,100 miles; thereafter 


The Lower Niger—old, peaceful and en- 
riched, this flows south to its mouth in 
British Nigeria, 1,200 miles to the south. 


The Middle Niger 


It is the mature Niger, midway of its 
course, which is the most interesting of 
these reaches, the one most likely to be 
the immediate scene of creative advance. 
Its history is that, of a tenacious fight for 
possession against the desert. This fight, 
running water has won and, having won, it 
offers to man an immense field of enter- 
prise. Here, in the course of eons, in an 
immense depression in what is now the 


center of, the Sudan, the river created a . 


vast interior delta,.and filled it with allu- 
vium as it flowed’on its way. 
Today, as the map will show you, this 


vast region is the hub of French West 


Africa and forms the larger part of Soudan 
Francais, one of the colonies making u 
the Federation known as A.O.F. (Afrique 


_ Occidentale Francaise). The others are: 


Mauritania at the northwest; Senegal to 
the west; French Guinea, southwest; Ivory 
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Coast in the south; Togoland and Dahomey 
to the southeast; and Niger Colony at the 
east. 

The French settlements along the coastal 
zone were founded in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was only at the beginning of the 
nineteenth (1823) that a Frenchman, Rene 
Caillé, journeyed through the Sudan and 
along the middle valley of the Niger, reach- 
ing Timbuktu after many adventures. He 
crossed the Sahara in returning to France. 

French penetration and final settlement 
in the interior regions date from the last 
part of the nineteenth century, with the 
deeds of Archinard and Bonnier,’ of the 
young Joffre and Gouraud. It was only 
after World War I, however, that practical 
interest began to focus on this region. 
There was everything to be done; few or 
no maps; few or no roads. A few miles 
from the banks of the river and you came 
to the unknown. 

Nonetheless, all along there had existed 
all the elements to provide ampler footholds 
for native life and a new and resourceful 
setting for civilization. Such as: 


—alluvial soil, fertile and flat (on an aver- 
age of 3 to 5 inches declivity per mile), 


—By one of the first emissaries to reach 
us from Dakar—the young and vigorous 
chief of social and economic engineering 
(as distinct from dam building and pub- 
lic works) in the Niger River office. 

His mission for the government of 
French West Africa took him across the 
United States to study irrigation — 
specifically for the cultivation of rice. 
He has put himself abreast, also, of pro- 
grams of settlement, of rural and urban 
development, in areas reached by our 
new networks of canals and cables which 
spread the moisture and energy of run- 
ning streams. 

Mr. Rossin had a rounded equipment 
for pioneering as a state engineer. He 
holds degrees from The Institut National 
Agronomique, the Ecole Supérieure du 
Génie Rural and the Ecole Supérieure 
d’Electricité—all in Paris. Even more, he 
had subsequent field experience: first in 
Morocco, where he worked both in 
colonization and on hydraulic installa- 
tions; then with a mission of the French 
Ministry of Agriculture to Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The French apply the word “exploita- 
tion” to the Niger program for recap- 
turing land and water; for building up a 


food supply and a labor force. But as 


Mr. Rossin outlines these early stages, 
the pattern would seem a complete break 
with old formulae of imperialistic coloni- 
zation, and with our own hoary tradi- 
tions of “sharecropping.” dint 


more than 6,000 feet in length. 


$9 
i oes, are 
ver, once called the “Nile of the Negroes, 


fraternity—on the part of a new Fra 


nce. 


extending over a territory of several 
lion acres; bey 

—a river which pours sixty billion c 
yards of water into the sea each yea 

—a climate permitting the cultivation o 
tropical plants; 

—a primitive population which, altho 
sparse, is friendly, hard working, | 
loving. 


N. V. A. 


Nature had disposed these factors | 
erously, but unfortunately had not un 
them. It was up to modern men to m 
the necessary integration, and in 1932 
French government entered upon the t 
establishing an “Office du Niger.” Deve 
ments since have been strongly influer 
by its great American contemporary, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

First came difficult topographical stuc 
then dam building and intensive agri 
tural experimentation. Finally, after ¢ 
attempts at colonization, the foundation 
a rounded program were laid with ol 
tives that are at once social and econo: 

The aim is social because designec 
regroup a sparse population; to afford tl 
better conditions of life by putting — 
their hands the means of assuring m 
mum results from their labor; to pro’ 
for their education, as it were, from 
ground up; and to encourage their adva 
ment, materially and in things of the sp 

The aim is economic because a cout 
which lived on itself (and lived bad 
and which exported nothing, is being tr 
formed into a productive region that 
exchange products with the rest of V 
Africa—and the world. 

Let me say that to-these tasks dozen 
engineers, administrators, and agricult 
technicians have devoted themselves. © 
magnitude of the work to be done ent 
them, along with the wish to build 
with the fascination of creating someth 
new. These young pioneers have give 
splendid example of courage, of team sf 
and faith in their work, often under « 
cult conditions—especially during the 1 
ent war. > | 


First: Dams and Canals ¥ 


When discovery and planning gave p 
to construction, the earliest stage was 
erection of a diversion dam at Sansand 
This is at the head of the interior delt 
the Niger and was completed. by 1 
From this dam stem irrigation cai 
with their ramifications, which ‘will b: 
water to the immense area that ultim: 
will be put into cultivation, Partly m 
and partly masonry, the dam itself is 2 
feet long and is extended by an earthy 


The great “mother” cana 
out from the dam is 170 feet 
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The Niger and its territory; with particular reference to the little-known development along the Middle Niger, in French Sudan 


m (it will be twice that width in 
) and some 12 to 15 feet deep. After 
urse of about five miles, this divides 
into two principal branches—one tend- 
toward the north; the other, toward 
northeast, paralleling the main river. 
r about twenty miles, each of these 
canals joins up with an extinct river 
of the Niger—and thereafter these, 
umm, serve as main canals. Thus, by 
mg no more than forty-five miles of 
cial waterways, a principal irrigation 
ork was obtained more than one hun- 
and fifty miles in length. All these 
ipal canals are now navigable through- 
he year and are-equipped with locks 
€ necessary. 

xt came the digging of irrigation 
es, land clearing and preparation; the 
ing of villages, the transport of native 
ists, and their provision with farming 
‘ments, cattle, seed, food to tide over 
irst season—all involving investment 
1¢ part of the French government in 
sing the possibilities of a great fron- 
and rendering it at once productive 
livable. ae re 

ring the last four years, the members 
e staff of the Niger Office determined 
ck to their last. They were less con- 
d as to the jeopardy of their own live- 
ds under wartime conditions than with 
iazard that all their works of hand 
imagination would revert to wilder- 
When I recently visited a great plant 


1 manufactures agricultural imple- . 


sin the American Middlewest—to see 
we might secure postwar delivery 
eat tools—I could tell them that our 


JARY 1945-- 


mechanics had.patched up their prewar 
output with pieces of hardwood and scrap 
metal so thoroughly that they would 
scarcely recognize them. 

Today, with the counter invasion of the 
Allies, and the deliverance of France, the 
Niger Office is responsible to the Governor 
General of French West Africa at Dakar 
and on—to-the Ministry of Colonies, at 
Paris, under the French government. 


Next: Settlement 


The World War inevitably retarded the 
project. Nonetheless, approximately 50,000 
acres of land, which a dozen years ago 
were covered with jungle growth, unpro- 


_-ductive and uninhabitable, have been com- 


pletely cleared, cleaned, irrigated. 

These tracts. are peopled with nearly 
20,000 natives, who produce ten to fifteen 
times more crops than they had hitherto 
wrung from the soil through uncertain 


and archaic husbandry. 


They have come from neighboring re- 
gions of identical climate. On their arrival, 
they have found land free of underbrush 
and provided with a complete system of 
irrigation. They have found homes in 
villages constructed in advance. Each family 
therefore starts housekeeping in a dwell- 
ing set aside for it; each receives a mini- 
mum of agricultural equipment (plows, 
harrows, and carts); together with cattle 
required to pull the farm vehicles, seeds 
necessary for initial planting, and food 
adequate to sustain the family until the 
first harvest. Each family works for its 
own livelihood and gain, with its own 
materials, and on its own plot of ground. 


t 


~ 


Each, as will be developed later, is re- 
warded in proportion to the amount of 
work they put into the land. 

For every unit of 15,000 to 20,000 acres, 
the native colonists are grouped in what 
are called Associations Agricoles Indigenes 
(native agricultural associations). These are 
a sort of mutual cooperative, with officers 
or head men elected by its members. Each 
is endowed with civil rights, and is utilized 
by them as agent in their purchases and 
sales. Moreover, such an association pos- 
sesses tools of production and processing 
over and above the requirements of the 
individual family—trucks, for example, 
barges, rice mills, threshers, tractors. ‘The 
association concerns itself not only with the 
sale of the harvest but with buying spare 
parts, equipment, farm animals, which it 
sells, in turn, to its members, 


The Settlers 


Thus, each family works for itself, and 
earns in proportion to its work—but at the 
same time, benefits from the advantages 
secured by mutual enterprise on a larger 
scale. Thus, the colonists are not isolated 
workers; their association is a powerful 
means of self-protection and cooperative 
action, of education and self-improvement. 

The members take an active part in the 
workings of these native associations and 
are aided in the task by a corps of agents 
—both French and native—who serve as 
counselors and teachers. Such advantages are 
complemented by medical and veterinary 
assistance afforded by the Niger Office, no 
less than by schools. 7 

The Africans populating French West 
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ee 


Supply Mission for France 


Carding cotton after the fashion of the tribes of French West Africa 


Africa are of various types. There is even 
one group, whatever its origin, whitish of 
skin. There are Maures and Touaregs from 
the desert, and other migrant folk. But 
for the most part they belong to various 
tribes, different”in customs and language, 
but all of Negro type, generally tall and 
strong. They are not without crafts and 
arts. Without a written language, they 
have intelligence, if not book learning. 
They are swift in youth to learn to speak 
French and to get the hang of tools; quick 
to participate and carry responsibility in 
their cooperative associations; eager to 
make the most of their new opportunities. 

In the immediate neighborhood of. the 
Niger delta, they fall into three vocations, 
each with its own characteristics—fisher- 
men, herdsmen, farmers. It is from this 
third group that we draw our settlers, for 


French Press and Information Service 
Native boatmen of Gao, town situated at the end of the Middle Niger 


the most part, so_that the change is not 
from one calling to another (as in the 
case of many Palestinian colonists, for ex- 
ample) but from one level of work to an- 
other of the same sort. 


The Villages: Old and New 


So difficult is life in the old order, so 
exhaustive the primitive cultivation of the 
soil, that the native villages we draw from 
are often twenty miles apart. In North 
Sudan, in particular, these impress you as 
beset with poverty. The houses are set 
fairly next to each other along narrow 
crooked streets. Each village lives on it- 
self, and the distance to the next makes 
intercourse and trading difficult. 

But there is always one open space re- 
served at the center of a native village 
where special care is taken of a wide 


grasp the advantages of the new. m 


spreading tree, often a cailcedra or a fier 
Under the shade of its thick leaves, t 
villagers are prone to talk over all t 
problems and events, important or futi 
which concern them. Men usually predo 
inate in this “forum”; rustic benches s1 
round the tree, and here is the center 
the spiritual life of the community. — 

In the new settlements in the irrigat 
zone, an effort is made to maintain, wh 
improving so far as light and air a 
sanitation go, the traditional native sty 
of house. Thus, the casement of the out 
door is left unfinished, as that is sor 
thing each household likes to contrive f 
itself. All the streets are wide, all straigl 
all shaded by trees. Three innovatio 
these; but that does not mean that t 
ancient center has been overlooked. Rath 
several trees are placed there; a well f 
drinking water dug; seats provided f 
gossip and high talk. 

Fruit trees are planted near the hous 
for and by each family; and vegetables a 
grown in gardens all around the villag 
Little by little, comforts in the homes ir 
prove with the increase in returns fro 
the crops. Bedsteads and bedding, mx 
quito-nets, chests, pots and pans, and oth 
handy little articles come into use af 
multiply. 


The New Fields 


Where formerly there were only a fe 
dwellings crowded together, there are na 
real farms. Farming implements (plow 
harrows, carts) can be seen, proudly d: 
played, in a corner of the clean yard. The 
are bulls and cows, chickens and ducks. T1 
fruit trees begin to bear; the family garde 
yields vegetables for daily meals; stos 
rooms are full of cereals from the fields. 

The same metamorphosis goes forwa 
on the soil. Instead of tiny patches su 
rounded by the jungle, tilled by hand, the 
are wide fields regularly set out. 

At sunrise in sowing time, the vast pla 
becomes alive with plowing teams. TI 
fertile land is ripped open, the plowshar 
shine in the sunlight. A life devoted 
work, but to a work which brings rewar 
develops everywhere. And before the d: 
of traditional festival, everyone competes f 
the best clothing-which is a sign of t 
new prosperity. 

The time will come when these vz 
acreages will be tilled by tractors. TI 
tractors will be handled by natives—who 
not a few instances have shown aptitud 
for machinery. Today, however, -for t 
most part they are going through an earli 
revolution summed up in the ox—the 
first use of great beasts to ease their ov 
back muscles, . 

Now Sudan oxen are accustomed to ]i 
erty and to wandering in the jungle. It 
not a small or inexpert task to transfor 
them into draft animals. Their teachii 
is a slow process,.a matter of weeks befe 
they can be asked*to pull a plow, even 
the hands of native “specialists” charg 
with this work. Pe. 4 

Then, the farmer himself has to gre 
accustomed to use both ox and plow—f 
the native cultivator tends to be 
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in turn, has to go through a patient = ees 2 
cess of education. The native teacher _ . 
rmany farmers to teach, and very often §& 
00n as he turns on his heel, an oldster 

pick up his hand hoe and begin again 

hard toil of his ancestors. So it is 
essary for the teacher to come back, to 
tuade little by little, and mainly by ex- 
ble, that results can be obtained better, 
2r, faster, with the “bull’s” help. Other 
ers can sometimes make this clearer 
1 the teacher; the facts soon speak for 
iselves; and a little later, the plowman 
pmes an example for later colonists. 
ifeanwhile, when the morning sun 
ams over the irrigated land with its 
wing teams at planting time, this is 
r you so frequently see bulls led by 
mg boys, proud of their youthful skill, 
scious of doing their part. 


Cooperation 


: has been the finest reward for those 
1s who have shared in this new type of 
neering not only to see the fields yield 
ater crops, but to sense advances by the 
ive farmers in that other field of which 
ave spoken, the administration of their 
icultural associations. 
us the natives are of various races, lan- 
.ges, customs, care is taken that in their 
v setting they find themselves, if possi- 
among friends, or at least among those 
the same tribe. Their habits are always 
ected. Being freed from uncertainty as 
their “daily rice” the year through, they , ee : 
. give more time to higher things, if a ¢@: a Pa + 
1 will; and these, in turn, carry new Ewing Galloway 
viction as to what may be obtained This is not a crowd in North Africa, but the market place of Timbuktu, French Sudan 


through the modern techniques to which 
they have been introduced from seed time 
to harvest. 

It must be borne in mind that on their 
arrival many of them have never handled 
much money—the small coin of incentive 
in our Western world. The war has dene 
such violence to our French franc in inter- 
national exchange that perhaps it has been 
just as well that tangible things have play- 
ed so large a part in the bargain they 
strike with life. In prewar days, there was 
a strong preference for small bills, and 
plenty of them, in their dealings with their 
associations. There was decided preference 
for a pile of 5 franc notes as against one 
for a thousand francs. You could hold 
them in your hands and see that you had 
gained much for your labor. Sometimes we 
had to clamp down on the practice of cer- 
tain shrewd individuals who feathered their 
own nests by exchanging an alluring dozen 
of small bills for one for a thousand francs 
held by a naive neighbor. But money, 
like tools, like motive power from the ox 
up, yields to expanding experience. 

Even more does self-reliance mount in a 
cooperative association. Thus, at harvest 
time, each native family first puts aside 
for their own store the amount of cereals 
they will require for nutriment in the year 
ahead. The basis is 600 lbs. per person. 
Then, they set aside the amount of seed 
necessary for future sowing. © 

The rest of the crop is sold by the co- 
operative to the best advantage of its mem- 
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bers, and for their benefit. From the net pro- 
ceeds are deducted costs covering transpor- 
tation and processing (threshing, milling 
of rough rice, and so on); and the expenses 
of the cooperative itself. 

Of the remainder, a share (about one- 
third) is turned over to the government in 
redeeming outlays involved in installing 
and equipping the colonists at the outset 
and so paid off on an instalment plan.* 

The rest represents the net return in the 
case of each family on the basis of its con- 
tribution to the crop that has been sold. 
And we have repeatedly been struck by 
their choices, each year, to employ a share 
of it for common tools, like barges or 
trucks, for the cooperative in its service to 
members. 


Rice Bowl of West Africa 


Such are the general principles—and 
simple examples in their application— 
which today govern the development of a 
region which tomorrow will turn the Niger 
delta into the granary for this whole part 
of Africa. 

Glance at the map of this territory and 
you will see how readily the three principal 
colonies which border the valley—Senegal, 
French Guinea, and the Ivory Coast—can 
be reached. In the prewar years, they had 
to import rice from faraway Indo-China. 
Yet these three colonies can themselves fur- 
nish valuable products for cash export— 
such as peanuts, palm oil, noix de palme, 
cocoa and coffee (the demand for which, 
from the point of view of the war effort, 
has been pressing). The production of 
such exports is, however, contingent upon 
the degree to which these coastal colonies, 


“in turn, can receive food supplies adequate 


paring and cultivating the ground, for 


to meet their daily sustenance. The stra- 
tegic. goal of the Niger River Valley devel- 
opment is to satisfy just that. 

What remains to be solved is assurance 
of equipment in the Valley—equipment for 
constructing and operating canals, for pre- 


transporting crops safely and swiftly. When 


* The land itself is retained by the government, in 
eat to avoid its acele Ls AEA whi 
great areas in ie S OL Owners 

iat 9 not themselves work it. 
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ersion dam, at the head of the interior delta of the Niger: a drawing 


ich would 
who. 


these factors are accounted for, the age-old 
problem of providing West Africa with the 
necessities of life will be solved. 

Again the role of the Niger itself enters 
into the solutions called for. Thus the river 
is naturally navigable during six to seven 
months of the year and is accessible to 
small boats during the entire year. With 
water storage reservoirs, a considerable part 
of the year-long transportation problem 
will be solved. This great stream, more- 
over, is destined for other “multiple pur- 
pose” benefits, of which irrigation and 
transportation are but two aspects. 

On its upper valley and those of its trib- 
utaries are perfect sites for power and 
storage dams. The electricity produced will 
find many uses outside of domestic con- 
sumption—such as the processing of crops 
and minerals, especially those natural phos- 
phates which are found near the Niger 
River Valley. Above all, this power can 
be utilized for refrigeration in a region of 
tropical heat. As the acreage under irriga- 
tion in the Niger Valley expands, not only 
will its soil be able to furnish grains, vege- 
tables, and raw materials for industry, but 
the breeding of cattle, already a prosperous 
undertaking, will, thanks to refrigeration, 
find easy outlets for its meats. 


Looking Ahead 


A vast program of land improvement 
lies before the French colonizers. The po- 
tential resources of this primeval country 
are as yet only partially known or grasped. 
New activities, still unsuspected, will keep 
step with the broadening of community 
life. And it is thanks to the Niger, thanks 
to this savage African river which will be 
tamed, that a vast country—yesterday un- 
productive, all but unpopulated and deso- 
late—may find itself tomorrow prosperous, 
animated, and happy. 

Simultaneously with the discovery and 
extraction of natural wealth, the level of 
life of the native population will be raised. 
Such is the hope and aim of the pioneers 
in the colonization of the Niger Valley— 
above all, to help them make themselves 
full men. It is a task worthy of the new 
France, the France which, reborn, is re- 
building herself. 


\ 
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Perhaps the dream—and its accomplish 
ment over the next half century—can b 
put in an incident which the engineers 0 
the Niger River Office tell their friends 
It has to do with but one strand in thet 
skein of work, but that is kindred to th 
whole. 9° 

They found people living a hundrec 
miles or so north of the site where thet 
were to build the impounding dam at th 
Niger delta. It was wild country, scotchec 
by frequent droughts. But these native 
clung to an ancient legend which ran back 
beyond the memories of their grandfathers 
[t had to do with a large river that hac 
flowed across the country, making it pros 
perous. Then, so the legend ran, the god 
must have been offended. The river died 
The richness vanished from the soil. The 
people had been impoverished since. 

That legend was true. The river hac 
been there; the Niger or one of its branches 
But the natives would not believe it wher 
told that the white men would or coul< 
bring it back. 

When water—water from 300 to 606 
feet. wide—came down the old river bed 
the people stood and marveled. No won 
der, when even a few drops can mean s¢ 
much in a country like theirs. 


Healing Waters for 
a Wounded Earth 


Watersheds and the promise they hold 
as footholds for postwar development: a 
special series—in collaboration with 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, engineer and 
public servant. Articles to date: 


“Cinderella the Great” [Sutvey 
Graphic, July 1944} by Morris L. Cooke 
author of “Brazil on the March.” The 
Amazon’s little known sister runs like 
the Nile, south to north—through Brazil. 
ian country as thirsty as Egypt. But the 
San Francisco River has latent energy 
to throw open a vast hinterland to post. 
war settlement and progress. 


“The Grand Job of Our Century’ 
{Survey Graphic,, August 1944} by 
David E. Lilienthal, chairman, Tennes. 
see Valley Authority. Men will alway: 
dispute over economic and political ab. 
stractions. Real things can cut through 
dogma in an American Development 
Program. SX 


“Two Wars and Muscle Shoals” [Sur 
vey Graphic, August 1944} by Katherine 
Glover, author .of “America, Begin: 
Again.” A wartime dud a quarter cen 
tury ago, today the Tennessee Valley 
generates 10 billion kilowatt hours <¢ 
year; three fourths for war use» *~ 

“Big Magic for the Big Muddy” {Sur 
vey Graphic, September 1944} by Rufu: 
Terral, editorial writer, St. Louis Po: 
Dispatch. Missouri Valley, the nation 
second greatest, becomes alive to it 
opportunity and—in a ferment of co 
flicting ideas—seeks a plan. i 

Articles to come on the ube an 
other river basins, ese: and. cbeoal 


Agenda for the American People 


As considered at a mythical Mountain Conference high above the 
smokescreens of propaganda issuing from the tents of the mighty. 


NMETIMES I HAVE A CLEAR PICTURE OF THE 
ay the Agenda for 1950 could be pre- 
nated to the ‘people. I see perhaps a hun- 
eed leading Americans, men and women, 
eeting in some high, quiet place to pre- 
ore it. They are not the kind of people 
tho are active in Me First groups. They 
“€ scientists, judges, teachers, university 
ilk, philosophers of business, lovers of 
ce land, statesmen—and they think in 
‘rms of the whole community. 

IIT picture them as people without ide- 
logies or dogmatic principles, aware of 
seir own shortcomings and the general 
azadequacy of mankind, as Wells put it. 
‘hey are accustomed to approach a ques- 
jon with the scientific attitude, and to look 
- all the major characteristics of a situation 
sfore leaping to a conclusion. They are 
ware of the pitfalls of language. If there 
re not a hundred of them in the country 
pday, America is in a bad way. We had 
nore than that in 1787. 

They ought, I think, to go up into the 
mountains somewhere. Perhaps the navy 
vould invite them to Sun Valley, whose 
eauty and remoteness would give them 
erspective. The young veterans recuperat- 
ig there would remind them of the ur- 
ency of their task. They could look at 
1e Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho, block- 
ig the sky to the north, and remember 
1e majesty and splendor of their country. 
They could hold general meetings in the 
ig lodge, while sub-committees, working 
n detail problems, could meet wherever 
1ey pleased. Sometimes they might meet 
n the terrace of the Round House, 8,000 
set high on Mt. Baldy, at the top of the 
scond tow, where they could look all over 
ae Snake River Valley. It ought to clear 
1e brain. The meeting should be held in 


STUART CHASE 


—“Once Big Business, big Unions, and 
Big Farmers moved.#_on the scene, the 
community had to develop Big Govern- 
ment to cope with them.” That was the 
way Mr. Chase began his article on Big 
Government in Survey Graphic for 
December; and here is the informal 
sequel to that keen analysis. 

Both are advance chapters of his book, 
“Democracy Under Pressure: Special In- 
terests vs. the Public Welfare,” which 
will come from the press this month. 
This book is the fourth in his series of 
reconnaissance reports brought out by 
the Fwentieth Century Fund under the 
general title, “When the War Ends.” 

Polls, stock market forecasts, and 
weather bulletins are so many attempts 
to blend prophecy with mathematics and 
scientific method. Trained as a public 
accountant and skilled as a writer, Mr. 
Chase’s talent for wringing meaning 
from economic facts hangs on his gifts 
of insight and imagination. And, in turn, 
it is his grasp of hard fact that underpins 
his essays in prophecy. 


ourselves have no practical suggestions, the 
action will be taken anyway, by generals— 
or by demagogues. 

-The milestone would have been reached 


without the war, but perhaps not so ab- 


ruptly. There would have been more, time 
to turn around; but nota great deal more. 
There was not much time to turn around 
after the banks began to close in 1932. » 
The milestone, he says, is the point at 
which the pressures generated by a high- 
energy culture result in disastrous explosion 
under a policy of drift. In one sense, this 
war itself is such an explosion. Business 


ummer rather than winter, with wild depressions have plowed too deep, unem- 


owers, not snow. The delegates would do 
etter to take their exercise on horseback, 
r fishing, rather than risk their tibias on 
: canyon run. , 
The Chairman ai 
I can see the Chairman getting to his 
in front of the big blue tapestry in the 
dge dining room to open the conference. 
> is a social scientist from somewhere © 
> Coast. His face is a little drawn, 
ie drums on the table with long 
de is no orator, but you can feel 
is mind, releasing something 
have been banking up in- 


paraphrase 


ng time. I shall not quote — 


ployment and insecurity have become too 
great, to be sat through patiently as one 
sits through a session with the dentist. The 
depression of 1929 was probably the last 


of its kind. It hardly touched Russia, which 


is an explosive fact in itself. It brought 
Hitler in Germany, the end of the gold 
standard everywhere, the Spanish Revolu- 


‘tion, the Japanese assault on Manchuria, 


New Deals in many nations, and violent 


had, they could 
eir strait jackets 


\ 


ling with such questions, o 
machinery. ag 


pleasant words, I know. But democracy 1s 
up against a hard, unpleasant set of facts. 
There are no democracies in the pre-1914 
sense left in the world today. The war has 
forced even those few which still elect their 
leaders, far along the authoritarian road. 


The Participants 


We who are meeting here, the Chairman 
went on, represent no economic interest 
except that of the consumer, which means 
everybody. We are not specifically for 
“labor,” for “capital,” for farmers, for or- 
ganized medicine, for Wall Street, the West 
Coast, the export trade, the department 
stores, or for the manufacturers of Shock- 
ing Radiance perfume. 

We are not in favor of “capitalism,” “so- 
cialism,” “fascism,” “communism,” “indi- 
vidualism.” We have gone through these 
vague ideologies and come out on the other 
side. We are in favor of keeping our minds 
open and the machines running. We want 
the community to go on, not to stop dead 
in its tracks as in 1929. 

We are not prejudiced in favor of private 
business, government business, cooperative 
business or nonprofit business. We believe 
that each has its place, depending on cir- 
cumstances. At one extreme stand the 
courts, which are certainly a function of 
government; at the other stands the afore- 
said Shocking Radiance, which is certainly 
a function of private enterprise—with may- 
be just a dash of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the formula. In between, it all 
depends. 

We have been called together to attempt 
a division of the “in between.” A problem 
clearly stated is halfway solved. We want 
to run a line between the area where the 
public should be responsible, and the area” 
where private interests should be respon- — 
sible. Together they are responsible for 


“ 


57,000,000 jobs. 


We want to find out which monopolies — 
can be successfully broken up into com- | 
petitive units, and which cannot be without — 
disaster. For the latter we want a program _ 
of control which will prevent restriction of 
output and keep the machines running. __ 

We want to determine how far labor — 
unions should be regulated in the pu fase 
interest, and whether the Wagner act needs : 
amendment. We are sure, I think, 
union accounts, like corporate | 
should be a matter of public record. 


Everybody’s Government vis ny 
While some of our committees 2 


committee system of Congress, and ham- 
pered by the present division of fiscal 
policy and action into a dozen jealous 
bureaus. Because of the seniority rule, at 
nearly every outlet to Congress stands an 
old, old man, too tired to find out what 
the modern world demands. Such creaking 
machinery is ideal for the lobbyist. 

We must have first-rate men in govern- 
ment, and public service made an attractive 
career to keen youngsters. We need a more 
enlightened civil service, better rules for 
tenure, many more schools of public ad- 
ministration. We need higher salaries in 
the top ranks, like the scale paid in 
England. 

Our subcommittee dealing with red tape 
should examine the record of the Social 
Security Board. The board conducts the 
largest clerical job on earth, with 76,000,000 
Americans on its books. It shouldbe a 
paradise for “bureaucrats.” Yet in the two 
years after Pearl Harbor, it increased its 
work load one third, with 20 percent fewer 
employes. How was it done? 

David Lilienthal has given us an example 
of planning at the. grass roots. The TVA 
works with the people of the Valley. It will 
not press projects, however excellent in 
theory, that the people do not want done. 
It will not undertake. projects for the peo- 
ple unless the people take off their coats 
and help. I recommend his book to our 
subcommittee on the machinery of govern- 
ment. The TVA is.something new in the 
world. Young men arrive from China, 
Brazil, Russia, India, to study it. 

We want to offer reasoned suggestions 
as to which public activities should be cen- 
tralized and handled from Washington, and 
which should be decentralized and handled 
regionally, like the TVA, or by the states, 
or by local governments. We want to know 
why we should tolerate 165,000 units of 
government at all levels. 


Management and Liberty 


We want to develop some pretty clear 
ideas about the three major forms of gov- 
ernment control: regulation, control-with- 
out-ownership, and outright ownership. 
Which is best for a given activity? In con- 
nection with the last, we should look 
closely into examples of government cor- 
porations. In many cases this form gets 
them out of politics and allows their man- 
agers to practice real efficiency. 

These are some of the concrete matters 

“we are going to take up, the Chairman 
continued. I see at least two such mana- 
gers in this room. They can help us. In 
order to make: wise recommendations we 
must keep in mind some longer-range prin- 
ciples. We must remember that it is the 
era of abundance we are trying to adjust 
to. No nation in the world has yet solved 
the problem of distributing abundant pro- 
duction, except by war. This war itself has 
vastly multiplied our powers of produc- 
tion, so that abundance can be a greater 


threat than ever. We propose to find out. 


how to make it a promise. 
The wild horses of the power age have 
__ to be harnessed by someone, otherwise they 
- will kick Western civilization to pieces, 
in depressions, revolutions, wars, struggles 


ay i . 
Pes 14 9? thee ’ el 


for power at every level. The critical ques- 
tion is: Who is to do the managing? The 
simplest answer is to turn the job over to 
a dictator. He calls in some specialists, 
exerts his well known powers of divination, 
and then tells you and me what to do. If 
he is a benevolent despot, we may dislike 
his orders less than we dislike tramping 
the streets in search of work. If he is 
malevolent, like Hitler, many of us would 
rather die. 

Since 1929, any expectation of free, un- 
managed economies is academic. We all 
know that—in our minds if not in our 
emotional nervous systems. Men cannot 
return to free, unmanaged economies so 
long as inanimate energy and mass pro- 
duction dominate human activity. 

Furthermore, I do not know how many 
of us, when we get right down to it, would 
like the London of Adam Smith. We have 
to cope with the age that is here. To run 
away from it is to become impotent. The 
parade back to unlimited free enterprise is 
not an inspiring spectacle. It leaves young 
people confused and baffled. They want 
leaders, not retreaters. 

Economic systems must now be managed. 
Have people in the democracies the brains 
to work out a kind of management which 
deals only with a few key functions and 
leaves most activities in private hands? The 
Swedes and the New Zealanders have done 
just this. They are small countries com- 
pared to ours, but experiments in a wind 
tunnel have often taught us much about 
flying in the open sky. 

We have come here, I take it, because 
we believe our democracy can find the 
brains. If anyone in this room does not 
believe that a managed economy is com- 
patible with political democracy and civil 
liberties, some mistake has been made in 
the invitations. That is one assumption we 
were all supposed to make. We do not 
have to assume its eternal truth, but with- 
out it as a working hypothesis we can do 
little here but toss a dilapidated ball of 
argument around the same old dusty circle. 
We assume that our democracy can man- 
age its affairs, and we have met to prepare 
a temporary plan of management. 

. .. At this point I picture two or three 
gentlemen getting up quietly and leaving 
the room. They are not again seen at any 
sessions of the conference. . ... 


Brotherhood and the Power Age 


Americans—the Chairman picks up the 
thread of his talk—were not brought up to 
plan for, or even to think about, their na- 
tional survival. That was taken for granted. 
Politics they considered a gaudy sporting 
event, like a horse race. “Who is going to 
win?” was the great question: not what 


he would do to, or for, the country. A~ 


Presidential convention was written up by 
the newspaper boys in terms similar to a 
championship football game in the: Rose 
Bowl. Brass bands and betting odds were 
central on both occasions. _ ; 
People grabbed for things they wanted, 
and when the going was tough, they or- 
ganized pressure groups to intensify the 
grabbing. These groups have grown so 
strong that they have distorted the whole 


_ 


economy. The idea seemed to be hor 
much you could take from America, ne 
what you could give to her. 

Our forefathers set up an elaborate pla 
in 1787. They gave it a push and let it ge 
The expanding frontier carried it on for 
hundred and fifty years. Lincoln had to d 
some managing, and so did Woodrow Wi 
son. But the New Deal marked the firs 
time it was ever necessary to make over-a 
plans coordinating banks, farmers, and em 

loyment. 

3 Noe we are managed to ‘the rooftree il 
total war. Everyone who stops to thinl 
knows we cannot unloosen those war con 
trols without the most careful supervision 
or unemployment will run wild. We can 
not have high national income and ful 
employment for the long swing withou 
some controls. If the national income fall 
much below $130,000,000,000, we canno 
service the debt. 

Preachers have long admonished us tha 
all men are brothers, but they, got nowher 
in the era of scarcity when there was no 
enough to go around. Brothers sat ot 
brothers’ heads. The power age has gives 
material foundation to the preachers’ case 
For the first time in history there is m 
need for brothers to push one anothe 
down. Look at the United States in 1944 
producing twice what it did in 1940! 

The economy of abundance makes th 
class struggle as old-fashioned as a high 
wheeled bicycle. At the same time, mas 
production gears the economy into on 
organism, with intense specialization o 
work. A hundred years ago sixteen out 0 
every twenty Americans owned their mean 
of livelihood. Today, seventeen out o 
twenty do not. Seventeen out of twenty ar 
utterly dependent on the organism. Unles 
the economy is operated at substantia 
capacity, life becomes meaningless and in 
tolerable for them. 


The Choices Before Us 


To the Chairman’s mind, therefore, ful 
employment or progressive degeneration i 
the choice we have to make, the price w 
must pay for the fecundity of the ma 
chine. The enemies of society are not th 
rich who spend their money on luxuries 
but those who restrict production and won’ 
let other people work. These enemies ar 
found in the monopolies of both busines 
and labor. The pressure groups are craw! 
ing with them. 

Many radical philosophers still think it 
the static terms of legal title. They wan 
to divide property, strip the rich of thei 
“ill-gotten gains,” have the state “take over 
the means of production. But in the moc 
ern world it is the dynamic output, th 
flow of goods, which is important. Idl 
assets, though the valuation figures «reac 
to the moon, are worthless to the com 
munity. Hence it does no good for the stat 
to take over things unless it can’ mov 
things. If the state can moye things, it 
unnecessary to take them over. The Wa 
Production Board owns nothing whats¢ 
ever. Just look at what it moves! 

The Chairman paused again. . . . 
time is about up. This isn’t-a s b 

(Continued on page 31) 


| ALL FRONTS OF THE NaTION’s ECONOMY 
f= senses a desire to preserve the fruits 
‘inevitable victory in war by insuring 
peacetime economy of abundance. The 
using front is no exception. Advocates 
more and better housing—and I am 
e of them—maintain that given the 
pper conditions a housing program, 
cluding public and private operations 
th in its appropriate sphere, can be a 
jor factor to insure full postwar em- 
pyment and provide Americans with 
mes worthy of our wartime aspirations. 
With the possibility of building homes 
¢ civilians—whether in war work or not 
coming nearer every day, with Congress 
cely soon to consider legislation for such 
‘acetime needs, the time has come to 
jaluate the results and operation of the 
ewar housing program which was in- 
rupted by hostilities as far as new build- 
went. We completed more than 105,- 
10 family dwellings in public housing 
ojects before the war, with an additional 
»,000 under prewar contracts suspended 
or the time being, and 62,500 built for war 
eeds which will revert to the low rent 
jousing program after the war. This ex- 
frience should be scrutinized in preparing 
mr a postwar program. 
’ Though one hears varying figures of the 
wobable need, on one premise all the au- 
mors of these figures are agreed: We are 
joing to enter the postwar period with a 
mawing hunger for houses and a pitiful 
nortage in our supply. As veterans return, 
s families reshuffle, and as temporary war 


sousing begins to come down, the shortage 


vill be increasingly felt. To relieve this 
ressure, and to help take up the slack of 
utbacks, a speedy mobilization of the con- 
truction and housing industry will be need- 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 


—A unit of the National Housing 
Agency, the Federal Public Housing 
Authority has chargé) of publicly fi- 
nanced war housing, low rent housing 
and slum clearance, and various other 
government-financed housing functions. 

Mr. Klutznick, commissioner of the 
FPHA since May 1944, has been in the 
public housing field for the past eleven 
years. For some time he was general 
counsel for the Omaha, Neb., Housing 
Authority. Since 1941 he has been ace 
tive in the government’s defense and 
war housing programs—first, as a re- 
gional representative of the National 
Housing Agency, with responsibility in 
a dozen states, then as assistant admin- 


istrator of the NHA. 


at each other. Their energies must not be 
expended in civil war when every ounce 
of effort must be mustered toward the con- 
structive conquest of America’s housing 
problem. 

On the one hand, advocates of a large 
public housing program must give assur- 
ance that they do not intend to encroach 
upon the proper domain of private indus- 
try—and as a representative of public hous- 
ing I am prepared to give private indus- 
try that assurance. On the other hand, 
private industry must be ready to prove 
by works, not by words alone, that it will 
cooperate in seeking alternative solutions 
to meet housing needs of low income fami- 
lies wherever it cannot profitably serve 


them. 
A No Man’s Land 


The area in which public housing should 
operate must be clearly delineated. I would 


~ to provide. 


Public Housing Charts Its Course 


As the new Congress meets, the Federal Public Housing Commissioner evaluates 
experience under the U. S. Housing Act of 1937 and offers his recommendations. 


would be something less than $80 a month. 

This would leave a “no man’s land” 
with housing wants unfilled, offering pri- 
vate capital a challenge to devise ways 
to meet them. To do this job, private 
capital will have to tap its fullest re 
sources and tax its ingenuity to move 
downward in the housing income scale. 
To produce more value at lower cost will 
not be easy. It will call for the active col- 
laboration of builder, investor, and worker 
in the housing industry. It will require 
the sympathetic assistance of government 
to private building. But private capital 
will also have to make something of an 
about-face. It can no longer refuse to 
venture into new fields, nor can it retreat 
to the false security of a higher-priced field. 
No longer can a smug attitude be tolerated 
—that it will be time enough after the 
cream of higher cost housing has been 
skimmed off, for private industry to turn 
attention to other needs. 

I hope that I will not be misunderstood 
if I express a friendly warning. People 
will not wait forever. They have been pa- 
tient about their housing needs. They are 
beginning to tire of talk and demand ac- 
tion. There is real danger that, if private 
capital and industry do not fill this void 
in the no-man’s land of housing need, the — 
government will be forced, by pressure of 
need and popular demand, to use its powers 
This is not a threat. It isa 
realistic estimate of a situation which pri- 
vate capital must recognize. 

It is my hope that the field of public 
housing will never have to be expanded 
vertically into the next higher income — 
group—but that, in fact, it will be forced 
progressively lower as good, low cost pri- — 
vate housing is provided for lower income _ 


d. All this means a quick scramble at suggest adhering to three simple principles 
ae point, where everybody will be intent —and I am confident that most public 
| getting to work. housing advocates te ass a sae 
ef 1. No new public housing should be 

| Every Ounce of Effort _ __ provided where it is possible fill the need 
During the war period a truce was called by utilizing decent existing housing. 

nm the public-private battlefront, broken . 2. No public housing should be built 
y only a few minor skirmishes. In build- 

mes for in-migrant war workers, we 
srated under the concept that an 
roach to the housing problem _ 


groups. This is not. just wishful thinking. — 
“Already, the simple guides I have outlined _ 
for establishing the upper boundary of | 
public housing make up the formula adopt: _ 
ed by the Federal Public Housing Author. — 
ity. In preparing applications to be u 
by communities in determining needs 
postwar public housing, FPHA req 
that this margin of safety in fa 
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‘Even with much me 
field thus fenced off — 


let me point out that an analysis of the 
1940 housing census indicates that nearly 
30 percent of the urban dwelling units are 
in need of major repairs or are deficient 
in necessary facilities. 

How many new dwellings will be need- 
ed after the war? The National Hous- 
ing Agency estimates that 12,600,000 ad- 
ditional homes will be required in the 
mext ten years to achieve any substantial 
reduction of existing substandard housing 
and to provide the additional accommoda- 
tions necessary when soldiers return and 
families unscramble. This means an aver- 
age of a million and a quarter homes a 
year, 36 percent of which fall in rental 
brackets of less than $30 a month and 22 
percent in rental brackets under $20 a 
month. Even with wide allowances for 
error, obviously the area of need for pub- 
lic housing is a tremendous one, since 


private housing of adequate standards to ~ 


rent much below $35 a month has never 
been produced in substantial quantities. 

Today, families who cannot afford the 
rents necessary for good private housing 
must live in slums, or else decent homes 
subsidized with public funds must be built 
for them. What will our decision be? 
To try to provide decent homes—or to 
continue with our slums and their mounting 
cost in crime, disease, fire, juvenile de- 
linquency, and destructive community at- 
titudes that result? 

Our short term experience in the attempt 
to provide low rent housing for this large 
group of Americans under the U. S. Hous- 
ing Act has developed a workable and de- 
sirable pattern. The act permits federal 
loans to local housing authorities up to 90 
percent of the capital cost of housing 
projects, in addition to annual subsidies 
in order to achieve low enough rents. 


y A 


However, experience has also shown that 
the formula should be improved and made 


more efficient. 
Redeveloping Our Cities 


Besides recommending certain improve- 
ments which I shall later outline, it is 
my opinion that not only public housing 
objectives, but the larger over-all housing 
job would be easier to accomplish if the 
nation were committed to an “urban re- 
development” program. In its broadest 
implications, such a program opens the way 
to the wholesale reclamation of misused 
and abused sections of our great cities on 
an over-all plan which would involve 
proper development of business sections 
as well as residential, and provide for the 
destruction of decayed structures as well as 
the rehabilitation of sound ones. The pro- 
gram should include a recognition of the 
responsibility to make provision elsewhere 
for the persons displaced from the sites 
redeveloped, and emphasize the need to 
enrich cities and preserve their future 
rather than to enrich individual owners of 
reclaimable property. 

This is a subject for independent dis- 
cussion. Redevelopment of our cities em- 
braces goals and therefore difficulties which 
are more complex than those that have usu- 
ally confronted us. The assembly of land 
into areas of sufficient size and character 
to permit sound and substantial re-growth; 
the acquisition of land at costs low enough 
to allow for its proper re-use; the methods 
of absorbing the write-off of land values 
necessary for their recapture and proper 
redevelopment; the problem of controlling 
density both in redeveloped areas and in 
areas of resettlement of displaced families 
—these begin to picture the difficulties that 
must be met by coordinated and tull use 


Blossoming backyards, result of a garden contest held by faniileed living in a publicly financed 
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of community and governmental talents an 
resources. ' 

But such a program would not be im 
possible of achievement, for there are 
number of cities where local housing at 
thorities already have the power neede 
to acquire land, and dispose of it to privat 
individuals as well as to public agencies 
The formula of annual federal contribu 
tions to local authorities borne under th 
aegis of the U. S. Housing Act, coul 
likewise serve as a means of absorbing th 
mark-down between acquisition cost ¢ 
land and its true value. 

Furthermore, the proven acceptability i 
the financial market at low interest rates o 
the securities of the local authority coul 
provide a pattern for an urban redevelog 
ment program and thus eliminate the time 
consuming and uncertain task of creatin; 
the body of legal opinion and marke 
backgrounds without which the securitie 
of an agency might have questionable sal 
value. Finally, with the many huge pub 
lic housing projects that have been built 
experience in reasonably large scale rede 
velopment has already been gained unde 
the U. S. Housing Act. 

This is a matter deserving thorougl 
study and consideration by every commun 
ity. At the same time, forgotten or ne 
glected aspects of the public housing pro 
gram and the constructive improvement 
necessary to make it more serviceable i1 
the postwar era must receive attention. 


What About Rehabilitation? 


In the last few years a great deal o 
controversy has centered around the pos 
sibilities of rehabilitating old housing. Bu 
no one really has made a studied effor 
to find out what can be done to preserv 
the value and livability of our curren 
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BEFORE: Crowded, haphazard mass 
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“AFTER: Sturdy row houses and flats, planned with ample space for light, air, and recreation 


Federal Public Housing Authority 


housing inventory instead of letting it decay 
into slums. As a result of this omission, 
our ideas as to the practicability of such 
a program range all the way from assump- 
tions that rehabilitation holds the key to 
the whole housing problem to categorical 
statements that rehabilitation is rarely feas- 
ible. 

While I do not feel that the rebuild- 
ing or renovating of old structures can pro- 
duce a large volume of housing—particu- 
larly if carried on in line with the basic 
concept that remodeling, repair or recon- 


struction should be done only where it will 
prevent or arrest the spread of blight in a 
neighborhood—I am confident that we can 
capitalize on some part of our existing 
housing asset if we substitute genuine ef- 
fort for guess work in an effort to rehabili- 
tate housing not too far gone. 

Let me emphasize my conviction, how- 
ever, that it would be tragic if such a tool 
were used to perpetuate the life of build- 
ings structurally inadequate or located 
within neighborhoods which have gone 
down-grade so far that their recoupment 
would be contrary to the public interest, 

The U. S. Housing Act of 1937 doffed 
its hat, in passing, at rehabilitation of ex- 
isting housing. Under that act, an effort 
was made to make possible rehabilitation 
of reasonably good housing. It failed be- 
cause the formula did not provide adequate 
subsidy which, when added to the antici- 
pated income from the rehabilitated prop- 
erty, would be sufficient to take care of 
maintenance, operation, and replacements, 


_in addition to amortizing the debt during 
the anticipated life of the rehabilitated 


property. To make the maximum use of 
such existing houses for families of low 
income, .additional congressional authority. 
will be necessary. : 


As a complement to new construction, 
the rehabilitation of old structures in a post- 
war public housing program should be 
based on certain principles: 

1. The objective should be the use of 
existing buildings for low rent housing 
under certain circumstances instead of new 
construction. 

2. Loans and annual contributions 
should be available to public housing 
agencies for this purpose when it involves 
the remodeling, repair or reconstruction of 
existing buildings located in neighborhoods 


Federal Public 


f Housing Authority 
Same family, same rent, same town; but what a contrast between their former slum home— 


where the spread of blight can be preventer 
or arrested by this means. 

3. Instead of a 60 year period durin; 
which annual contributions would be pay 
able, the period should not exceed 30 years 
This more closely reflects the expectang 
of rehabilitated existing housing. 

4. In order to recognize the realitie 
of this situation, the permissible annua 
federal contribution should be 4% percen 
of development cost for rehabilitation a 
against a maximum of 3/4 percent for ney 
construction. 

5. Within the limits of the economi 
expenditure of subsidy, public housin; 
agencies should have the option of pur 
chasing or leasing the existing buildings 

One might ask, why spend an additiona 
one percent in subsidy in order to rehabili 
tate rather than to build new? The an 
swer is simple: If by a relatively small in 
crease in expenditure we not only add t 
the supply of decent and sanitary housin; 
for families of low income but, at the sam 
time, arrest or prevent the blight of en 
tire neighborhoods, that additional annua 
cost becomes justified. 


‘The Rural Slum 


Another neglected area that should b 
considered as a major aspect of the post 
war housing program is that of rural hous 
ing. When our public housing progran 
was initiated, the concentrated, dramati 
slums of our cities invited the almost ex 
clusive concern of public housing. It i 
amazing how little attention has been give! 
to rural slums, one of the greatest housin; 
ills in our nation. 

The U. S. Housing Act contemplate 
the beginning of an attack on this prok 
lem, and an industrious effort was mad 
to use an urban formula to produce rura 
housing. Some 500 rural units were con 
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Labor Problem with a Future 


More than the rival claims of CIO and AFL will be decided when 60,000 Western Union 
employes vote this month in the NLRB election that climaxes a year-long controversy. 


TWEEN JANUARY 2 AND 10, THE NATIONAL 
or Relations Board will direct a collective 
gaining poll to decide whether 60,000 
ployes of the nation’s newest monopoly 
fer to be represented by the American 
leration of Labor, the Congress of In- 
trial Organizations or by neither. 

The employer in the case is Western 
ion Telegraph Company, which recently 
npleted its merger with Postal Telegraph 
der the Federal Communications Com- 
ssion’s direction. NLRB, which at this 
iting is preparing to get ballots to some 
000 telegraph offices from coast to coast, 
said that the imminent election is the 
st complex and involved it has ever been 
led on to conduct. Observers of the labor 
ne add that it is probably one of the most 
portant that the headline-making labor 
rd ever has had to referee. 


' The Clash Between the Unions 


The “dispute over representation”—legal 
hemism for the most determined AFI- 
) fight to date—began a little over a 
r ago when Postal Telegraph’s oper- 
ans were absorbed into Western Union. 
C kept an alert eye on the proceedings 
guardian of the public interest. With few 
eptions, the multiplicity of problems— 
al, social, and economic—raised by the 
rger have been settled without anyone 
iming to have been fouled. But the major 
eption, the one big problem which re- 
ins, promises a plague of labor trouble 
postwar America. 

Ine question presented to the govern- 
nt by the merger was, which union 
ld represent the merged employes. 
L’s Commercial Telegraphers Union 
d contracts with Western Union; CIO’s 
1erican Communications Association was 
recognized bargaining agency in Postal 
legraph. The NLRB ordered hearings in 
w York under a trial examiner and 
mtually the board invited the rival unions 
come to Washington to put their case. 
During these hearings, protracted over 
ny months, both unions attained a fierce 
sree of antagonism. As the NLRB poll 
irs, AFL and CIO, in open hostility, are 
npeting for the votes of telegraph work- 
from coast to coast. _ 

This competition brings the two rival 
or groups into a head-on national clash 
the first time since the historic split in 
6, when John L. Lewis led the exodus 
m the American Federation of Labor 


1 set up the CIO. At this point, each - 


anization is engaging in an all-out battle 
retain its stake in the telegraph industry. 
\s a preview of an emerging postwar 
tern, the labor conflict at Western Union 
; exceptional significance. — 

American unionism is entering a new 
ye. With over 15,000,000 wage earners 
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nightly review of the American labor 
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in this country carrying union cards, the 
major problem in labor organization is no 
longer one of converting non-union workers. 
The big job is going to be holding members 
—holding them particularly against the 
raiding operations of rival unions. 


What Lies Ahead 


This is not to say that all industries 
are fully organized, or that all steel or meat- 
packing firms, for example, are 100 percent 
unionized. The white collar field has hardly 
been scratched; and as foreman unionism 
continues to expand, supervisory employes 
can be counted on to fill out labor’s ranks. 
But, by and large, the frontier days are 
over, the era of building fences is coming in. 

What lies just ahead are battles to shift 
the division of union power, influence, and 
membership strength. For the most part, 
these battles will see AFL and CIO afhliates 
pitted against one another, with independent 
organizations like John Lewis’ miners and 
Matthew Smith’s Mechanics Educational 
Society joining the contest, fending off raids 
and raiding in turn whenever there is an 
opening. 

Fighting it out among themselves, labor 
organizations will more and more tend to 
make inter-union competition a primary 
concern, to some extent relegating union- 
employer issues to the sidelines. But at the 
same time, unions are fearful that employers 
will take advantage of any schism in labor’s 
ranks to put through a program of union- 
busting. Anticipating that some employers 
may take V-Day as a signal to start settling 
old scores, fearing that a concerted employer 
effort will develop to restore open-shop 
conditions over a wide segment of Amer- 
ican industry, labor feels a critical need for 
solidarity. All labor factions are agreed on 
one thing: the necessity for labor unity. 
Union spokesmen, preparing for the post- 
war era, have sent out the Number One 
order of the day—‘“Close Ranks.” 

Hence, paradoxically enough, a drive to 
consolidate labor’s forces will parallel the 
development of jurisdictional conflict among 
union organizations. As long as unions seck 
to increase their power and strength at the 
expense of other unions, the nation will see 
a turbulent period of competitive agitation 
straining the industrial structure. Labor 
unity will thus tend to be sacrificed to the 


- 


union vs. union struggle for power. 

As a prototype of the struggle, the West- 
ern Union case now before the country pro- 
vides a full scale model of this far-reaching 
development in the labor movement. 


The Pattern of the Conflict 


When the Western Union-Postal Tele- 
graph merger closed down union frontiers 
in the telegraph industry, the two labor 
groups brought into conflict were the 
American Communications Association 
(ACA-CIO) and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union (CTU-AFL). The number 
of dues-paying members in these unions 
was very close in 1943, with ACA-CIO 
standing at 18,353, and CTU-AFL at 20,- 
000, according to Florence Peterson of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Today, in 
Western Union, AFL is believed to repre- 
sent a coast-to-coast majority of the work- 
ers; while ACA-CIO has an unchallenged 
majority in Western Union offices in New 
York City, Detroit, Duluth, and Salt Lake 
City, and claims to represent most W. U. 
telegraphers in the company’s Eastern, 
Great Lakes, and Pacific districts. 

Because of this uneven geographical dis- 
tribution of strength, the National Labor 
Relations Board has been in an extremely 
difficult position. AFL petitioned the gov- 
ernment for one general election for all 
employes. CIO asked for an election by 
units and proposed that the system be 
divided for this purpose into over one 
hundred separate voting districts. 

Arguing from the fact that the communi- 
cations industry “must and does function 
as a single and very closely integrated oper- 
ating union” and that working conditions 
were “greatly similar throughout the sys- 
tem,” the AFL claimed it was appropriate 
to have only one national voting unit—and 
one national union. 

On the other hand, the CIO union, 
representing ex-Postal employes and not 
having yet extended and consolidated its 
strength throughout the whole industry, at 
first opposed any election as “untimely” 
until after the war. When NLRB threw out 
the postponement plan, CIO then proposed 
the multiple election units, suggesting that 
all cities voting for the same union should 
group together after the poll, thus forming 
two national bargaining agencies, CIO and 
AFL. 

The place of the company in this dispute 
was on the side of the AFL. Western Union 
also requested a single voting unit, on the 
grounds that two bargaining agents would 
promote union rivalry among employes and 
“chaos” in labor relations. (From the point 
of view of industrial efficiency, Western 
Union would prefer to negotiate only one 
contract covering all its employes. 

The government, however, end 


up with 


a compromise. NLRB ordered seven voting 
units, six on a regional basis consisting of 
the geographical districts of the Western 
Union company; and the seventh, Western 
Union’s home office in New York City. 
Samuel H. Jaffee, NLRB examiner, pro- 
posed this arrangement because “the time 
since merger is too recent, conditions are 
too unsettled and abnormal, to declare now 
as most appropriate a unit which by its 
nature tends to finality.” The government’s 
ruling—acknowledging that the dispute 
will outlive the election—successfully avoids 
playing union favorites, but is actually pleas- 
ing to none of the interested parties. Since 
neither union is strong enough to win all 
seven districts, the immediate result of the 
election will be to formalize rival unionism 
in the industry. 

Because of the key position of the com- 
munications industry, the vast geographical 
area covered by Western Union, and the 
power and prestige which will accrue to the 
union that shows greatest strength, both 
CIO and AFL consider this election crucial. 
Each organization is turning to and throw- 
ing its machinery into high gear on behalf 
of its contending affiliate. 


The Strategy and Weapons 


Philip Murray, CIO president, has called 
Western Union “the No. 1 CIO organizing 
job this year,” and a special Murray message 
which local CIO officials are directed to post 
on shop bulletin boards in plants all over 
the country states that “every affiliate of the 
CIO has a stake in this election.” 

According to Lawrence Kammet, pub- 
licity director of the American Communica- 
tions Association and editor of ACA News, 
national CIO has contributed “over $50,000” 
to the campaign coffers, and a partial listing 
of contributions from CIO affiliates includes 
$10,000 from the Automobile Workers; 
$5,000 apiece from the Steelworkers, Elec- 
trical Workers, and National Maritime 
Union; $2,500 from the Fur and Leather 
Workers, and substantial sums from the 
Rubber Workers, Marine Shipyards Work- 
ers, Office Workers, and Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. In addition to 100 full 
time, paid ACA organizers in the field, 
practically all CIO affiliates have loaned or- 
ganizers of their own. 

William Green, AFL president, has also 
requested cooperation from all Federation 
affiliates in backing CTU, but the AFL is 
not geared to the brisk, coordinated applica- 
tion of pressure on a nationwide scale which 
CIO developed to an efficient level in its 
. Political Action Committee work. 

Like ACA-CIO, the Federation has close 
to a hundred professional organizers in the 
Western Union drive, but they work their 
beats on a regional basis without the direct 
wire to headquarters which characterizes 
CIO operations. The AFL union, however, 
claims to use organizers who know their 

way around the telegraph industry and can 

talk to employes in their own language. 
“This,” says an AFL spokesman, “is in 
contrast to the non-telegraph professional 
soap-box orators utilized by the CIO whose 
_ silly-tongued smoothness weaves their webs 
of communistic theory, but who fail to de- 
ceive intelligent workers.” 


“and 
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The Campaign Arguments 

Analyzing the campaign oratory from 
each of the competing unions reveals basic 
patterns which will show up again and 
again during jurisdictional friction in the 
years just ahead. The sales talk will pick up 
fresh news angles as history goes on, but 
the underlying propaganda techniques are 
already molded and set. For example, chief 
selling point of the American Communica- 
tions Association is CIO’s general, “win- 
the-war, no-strikes, jobs-for-all” program; 
while AFL’s platform emphasizes the 
strength-through-unity theme: “A national 
union and... a national contract.” Thus, 
for some time to come, the CIO will play 
itself up as the party of progress and action, 
and the AFL will fight its opponent as the 
divisive factor in the labor movement. 

Following a long established procedure 
which it will carry on into its postwar 
battles, the AFL is trying to make com- 
munism a major issue in the Western 
Union election. Publicizing the record of 
ACA officials, alleged to be part of the red 
bloc in the labor movement, is the chief 
offensive weapon employed in AFL propa- 
ganda. (Communists are ineligible for 
membership in the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union under the CTU-AFL inter- 
national constitution.) The AFL is making 
determined efforts to get into the hands 
of every Western Union employe a copy 
of the Dies committee report on Joseph 
Selly, ACA-CIO president. ACA’s rebuttal 
follows standard pattern—it does not deny 
charges of communism, but counters “red- 
baiting.” Selly says he is “flattered” by the 
Dies report appraising him as “potentially 
one of the most dangerous individuals in 
the country.” 

CIO’s attack on its rival centers, to a 
large extent, on a charge of company union- 
ism. (To which AFL retorts, “The ACA- 
CIO continues to underestimate the intelli- 
gence of Western Union employes.”) Any 
possible indications that. AFL might be 
teacher’s pet are fully exploited in CIO 
propaganda. But the nub of CIO’s “com- 
pany union” charge has to do with two of 
the AFL’s “federal” unions in the telegraph 
area, representing between them about ten 
thousand W. U. employes in the Southern 
and Gulf districts of Western Union. These 
AFL affiliates, Telegraph Employes Union 
and Telegraph Workers Federal -Labor- 
Union, replaced the.company union which 
was outlawed by the NLRB in 1940. 

The history of this intra-AFL relation- 
ship is one of bitter jurisdictional warfare 
between the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union and these other AFL units, in the 
course of which “company union” was not 
an unusual epithet. Now, the AFL is hav- 
ing difficulty living down its past, and ACA 


campaign literature is not making it easier> 


Against the common CIO enemy, the 
AFL. affiliates in Western Union have 


banded together and will appear on the. 


NLRB election ballot simply as “AFL.” 
According to J. J. Lenahan, executive board 
member, CTU-AFL, not only are past 
quarrels made up and past epithets re- 
tracted, but even closer relations among 
the AFL groups are expected after the elec- 


tion. If AFL should win an overwhelming 
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majority in Western Union, AFL Presiden 
Green might conceivably use the situatior 
to draw the local groups into the Com 
mercial Telegraphers’ fold. ; 
Meanwhile, ACA’s newest angle is th 
traditional “smear” technique with a fresk 
coat of paint. It draws a parallel betweer 
the AFL election campaign and “the Hit 
ler-like Dewey campaign of confusion, lies 
bigotry, and red-baiting” with the Westers 
Union campaign being waged by “AFI 
misleaders.” a 
“Misleaders” is a favorite ACA epithet 
In order to avoid charges of dual unionist 
and splitting the labor movement, CIO i 
being careful to refrain from direct attack; 
on the AFL itself. The CIO line: Th 
American Federation of Labor is an anciet 
and respectable house of labor, but 11 ha 
fallen to corrupt, tyrannical leadersh'p. 


The New Line-up 


In the course of this vast electionzerin; 
project, both CIO and AFL hinge an appea 
for telegraphers’ votes on the wage issue— 
traditionally basic to union organizing cam 
paigns. ACA-CIO’s literature stresses wag 
demands. The AFL line minimizes CIO 
won pay boosts as “crumbs,” and promise 
instead to get “MILLIONS OF DOLLARS If 
wage increases . . . in its nationwide con 
tract negotiations.” But the line-up on thi 
wage controversy is not that of workers vs 
the boss. Wage claims are advanced as bai 
for augmenting membership. 

At bottom, no new union strategy ha 
developed during the Western Union con 
flict to forecast novelty in future inter-unio1 
hostilities. The contestants have merel 
adapted standard organizing techniques t 
the new struggle. Only one of the regula 
trappings of a union organizing campaigi 
is largely ignored: boss-baiting. Because thi 
new labor struggle is between unions, th 
embattled organizations attack each othe 
instead of concentrating their fire on th 
employer. A few years ago, any presiden 
of Western Union might have taken hi 
place in labor literature along with Weir 
Girdler, and Ford; significantly, the presen 
president, A. N. Williams, is not evel 
mentioned in the current union war. 


Thus, in the postwar clashes, documente 
in advance by the Western Union case 
the weapons will be familiar but the battle 
ground will be shifting. As to the outcom 
—the present case study leaves that up i 
the air. axe 

The National Labor Relations Boar 
election at Western Union will not pe: 
manently solve the conflict or end the cor 
petition. The AFL predicts it will win si 
out of the seven election districts. ACA 
CIO claims it will win four out of sever 
But whether CIO or AFL comes out 6n toy 
both unions will continue their organizing 
The winner will attempt consolidation; 
loser will fight for:a new majority. Raidin 
the new boundary lines will continue unt 
at the first opportunity, another election | 
demanded by one or the other union as 
seeks to capitalize on a shifting employ 
loyalty. To this writer, the cycle of jurisc 
tional conflict holds no. promise of ord 
progress—for labor, or for America. — 


They Harvest New York’s Crops 


How the richest state in the Union handles its indispensable 
crop-followers: a picture of the little-known Joads of the East. 


HE EARLY SUMMER OF 1944, THERE was 
ick accident near Binghamton, N. Y., 
hich two children and an adult were 
d, and thirty-four others were seriously 
ed. The truck had been crowded with 
y-seven women and children on their 
from Scranton, Pa., to a farm labor 
9 in New York State. Since it had no 
dard, there was nothing to prevent its 
pants from being thrown out and 
m along the roadway. 
ke other tragedies in the past, that acci- 
may turn out to be a motivating force 
roducing some long needed social re- 
s. By throwing a dramatic light on the 
erously crowded conditions to which 
ant “pickers” are subject on the long 
s to the crops, it helped call public 
tion to the fact that crop-following 
lies exist in the East as well as in the 
t, and that their problems have not all 
solved by war prosperity. 
ie fact that every summer thousands 
rsons are brought into New York, New 
y, and other northeastern states to pick 
s and vegetables has been overshadowed 
he great industrial activities of these 
s. Few people realize, for instance, that 
: are within the state of New York 
150,000 farms, with a total of about 
0,000 acres under cultivation; nor that 
state ranks high in the production of 
s, peas, tomatoes, corn, celery, onions, 
age, cucumbers, lettuce, spinach, carrots, 
‘oes, beets, cherries, strawberries, apples, 
nes, prunes, raspberries, and grapes; nor 
of the 120,000 persons required to 
est this abundance, from 10,000 to 20,- 
are usually imported from outside the 


Guests at Harvest Time 


er since the U.S. Senate’s Committee 
nyestigate Interstate Migration (the 
n committee) held a section of its hear- 
in New York four years ago, an uneasy 
eness has been growing that all is not 
should be among these indispensable 
mer guests. Last year, the New York 
umers League, spurred on by the Bing- 
ron accident and other ugly reports, 
mined to find out more about condi- 
among them and sent an investigator 
twenty-two farm labor camps in nine 
York farm counties. 

hat the investigator found stands out 
dark smudge on a record of a state 
1 for its social enlightenment. This was 
ture of hundreds of migrant families 
¢ as pariahs, shunned by the resident 
lation, frequently cheated, and_rele- 
1 to living arrangements so substandard 
» compare unfavorably with the worst 
slums, . 

me of the families who work in New 
fields in the summer are year-round 
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KATHRYN CLOSE 


—An associate editor who concentrates 
mainly on Survey Midmonthly, Kathryn 
Close occasionally writes for Survey 
Graphic as well. Off hours she has just 
woven together into a telling pamphlet, 
shortly to be published by the New 
York Consumers League, the results of 
its investigation of conditions among 
New York’s migrant families. Here we 
are privileged to give an advance di- 
gest of the league’s study. 


crop followers who come from as far away 
as Florida. Many“’re Negroes without home 
or settlement, whose winter existence as 
pickers on Florida farms is probably no 
better than their summer life in the North. 

Others come from crowded industrial 
areas within the state or from nearby Penn- 
sylvania, and are pickers only in the sum- 
mer. Among them are many women of 
foreign origin—Italians, Syrians, Poles— 
who go to the farms without their hus- 
bands, but with their children, to pick and 
earn a few extra dollars. 

All are recruited by agents of the farm- 
ers who usually send out trucks to get them, 
or by contractors (padrones), who make 
their living furnishing harvesters to farmers. 
Glowing pictures of the camps and _ the 
wages to be earned—with little relation to 
reality—are often painted at the point of 
recruitment. When families arrive at a camp 
hundreds of miles from home and find a 
different picture, they have little choice but 
to accept it as it is. 

These families have none of the protec- 
tions afforded industrial workers in New 
York State. Since they do not come under 


the State Workmen’s Compensation Act, : 


they receive no compensation for injury un- 
less voluntarily insured by the farmer. 
Neither the state’s minimum wage law nor 
the federal wages and hours law includes 
them. They have no unions to protect them 
on wage promises or working conditions. 
Sixty hours composes the usual work 
week for migrant pickers in New York 
State—ten hours a day for six days a week, 
for men, women and some children. Last 
summer there was at least one camp where 
women and children were forced to work 
ten hours a day for seven days a week. * 


What They Earn 


Wages among farm laborers normally 
are scandalously low and work is irregular. 
Because farmers cannot always predict when 
the crops will be ready for picking, workers 
often arrive at a farm too soon, and so have 


to spend many days or even weeks in idle- 


ness. Even last summer, in the midst of the 
farm labor shortage, eighty migrant work- 
ers at one cannery-owned farm were idle 
for four weeks. it 


On the whole, however, last summer good 
crops and the wartime manpower shortage 
brought wages and seasonal earnings that 
were far above those of other years. The 
50 cents a bushel then being paid for peas 
and beans would have been unheard of 
two or three years ago. But the standard 
weight of a bushel varied from thirty to 
thirty-four pounds. Where the heavier 
weight was demanded there was much 
grumbling, and some workers packed up 
and left before the crops were all in. 

At the lighter weight, an adult picking 
average size beans at a normal speed gath- 
ers about fifteen to seventeen bushels in ten 
hours. Other crops, such as carrots, corn, 
cabbage, and celery, last summer paid 
around 50 cents an hour for women and 
65 cents for men, as compared to 35 cents 
and 40 cents in 1942, and 10 and 12 cents 
in 1937. 

The average total earnings of these mi- 
grant families for the six to eight weeks 
they are in the state is an elusive figure. 
No records are kept, much depends on the 
condition of the crops and the weather, and 
an important factor is the size of the family. 
Frequently, the contractor or farmer makes 
deductions in pay for transportation to the 
camp and home, for daily transportation to 
and from the fields, and sometimes even 
for rent. In six weeks, last summer, some 
families cleared as little as $75; others made 
over $300. 


Their Parents’ Helpers 


Children over six are usually “pickers” 
as well as their parents and spend the same 
long hours in the fields—rarely less than 
ten a day, not infrequently twelve, and oc- 
casionally thirteen or fourteen. Sometimes 
even those who are hardly out of the baby 
stage will go along to the fields, as did one 
four-year-old who proudly told the league's 
investigator of the bushel and a half of 
beans he had “picked for mama.” 

The youngsters, of course, are not listed 
on the farmer’s payroll. They are their 
parents’ helpers, a fact which hardly eases 
the strain for them. Many parents constantly 
nag their children on to greater production. 
But “picking won’t hurt them when they 
are with their parents,’ say the farm 
operators. 

Poem and story often praise the construc- 
tive value of the varied chores a country 
boy does on his father’s farm. But the child 
pickers on New York’s large industrialized 
farms learn no useful skills in their long 
backbreaking days of monotonous work. 
They are subject to all the disadvantages 


- of children in industry, to none of the ad- 


vantages of the farmer’s child. 
At one New York farm last summer, the 
league’s investigator found sixty school age 


children working in the fields on a weekday _ 


‘ ‘ ° 2 


long after the school term had begun. Such 
interference with normal school attendance 
ts one of the worst aspects of migrancy 
among children, but it cannot be blamed 
entirely upon the parents’ eagerness to make 
money. A child will prefer the fields to a 
school where he is snubbed as “one of those 
pickers.” Few communities seem to enforce 
school attendance laws as far as migrant 
children are concerned. 

A ten-hour work day for a migrant farm 
worker means ten hours of continuous 
work, with the exception of a short time 
off for lunch. Rest periods are unknown. 
Sanitary facilities in the fields are complete- 
ly lacking. Drinking arrangements consist 
of a bucket of water with a common dipper. 
At the end of the day, the workers ride the 
ten or even twenty miles back to their 
camp as they came to the fields in the morn- 
ing—in trucks which are sometimes so 
crowded with standing persons that no one 
could possibly sit down. 


The “Home Away from Home” 


The most shocking conditions endured by 
families who come to New York State to 
pick, however, are in their living quarters 
rather than in the fields. Among the farm 


Crowded sleeping quarters, with little 


labor camps owned and operated by the 
padrones or the farmers are some so bad 
that it would seem that the only step to- 
ward improvement could be to set a match 
to them. Others, less hopeless, still fall far 
short of being fit for human habitation; 
some would be all right if they were not 
overcrowded. 

To accommodate anywhere from six or 
seven to 400 persons, the camps commonly 
offer two types of construction: long rows 
of attached one-room cabins, built especially 
to house the harvesters; and farm buildings, 
such as barns, silos, warehouses or aban- 
doned dwellings, converted to this purpose. 
The best are the cabins, for each at least 
has a window for ventilation, and complete 
walls which afford some measure of family 
privacy. 

Not so much can be said for the barns 
and other converted buildings. Though 
these often “accommodate” from thirty to 
sixty persons of both sexes and all ages, 
some of them have no partitions in the 
sleeping quarters. Others are divided, by 
partitions extending part way to the ceiling, 
into stable-like stalls opening on a common 
corridor. Two windows at opposite ends of 
the long corridor are often the only ones in 
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ventilation, in a New York farm camp 


the Home Missions Council of Nor 


the building. At least one camp has actually’ 
put old horse stalls into use as compart 
ments for human beings. In one partition.” 
less barn last summer a few of the families 
had made a pathetic attempt at privacy by 
stringing wires around their bunks and 
throwing coats over them to serve as screens, 

Overcrowding is the rule in all types of 
accommodations. When, as_ occasionally 
happens, a family of four has only one 
double bed at its disposal, the members 
sleep crosswise so they will not roll off. Each 
cabin unit is generally inhabited by an entire 
family—four to five occupants being not un-. 
common, and nine not unknown. 

The migrant women usually do the 
family cooking within these crowded, 
screenless sleeping quarters, on oil stoves 
which they have brought with them. Most 
of the camps, however, provide some cook- 
ing facilities, euphemistically called “kitch- 
ens.” Often these are no more than wood- 
burning ranges placed out in the open or 
in lean-tos next to the barracks or barn. 
When the investigator for the Consumers 
League arrived at a camp at dinner time 
one evening last summer, she found it look- 
ing like a “gypsy encampment,” with fires 
blazing every few feet. Many women were 
cooking on sheets of tin held over a wood 
fire by two small piles of bricks. Water for 
drinking, cooking, washing, and bathing 
in this camp of 250 persons was provided 
by two outdoor cold water faucets. Some 
camps of similar size have only one faucet. 

Naturally, most of the camps are dirty, 
for extreme overcrowding, little or no camp 
supervision, insufficient equipment, inade- 
quate screening, and poor ventilation pro- 
vide little incentive to cleanliness. Garbage 
and papers are strewn about the grounds” 
and in the hallways. In the sleeping quar- 
ters, the bedding—sometimes no more than 
a cloth thrown over a bundle of straw—is’ 
filthy. Flies and other insects are abundant, 
both inside and out. At one camp last sum- 
mer, a tenant maintained that the moldy 
orange peels and melon rinds lying about 
the place had been there when she arrived 
on the day the camp opened and were evi- 
dently left from the year before. a 

To make matters worse, in many of the 
camps unsanitary privies, situated close to 
the sleeping quarters, are rarely cleaned out 
or equipped with disinfectants. Even these 
“conveniences” are often not available in 
sufficient numbers and sometimes there is 
only one for both sexes. At one celery. farm 
last summer the one privy provided for 
thirty-eight migrants became so offénsive 
that they refused to use it and took to the. 
nearby woods, — gai BS 


Something Besides Work _ 


One recent improvement in some far 
labor camps has been the inauguration of 
centers for the day care of children con- 
sidered even by the farmers and parents as 
too young to pick. [See “Care for Migran 
Children,” by Mebane Hunt Martensen, 
Survey Midmonthly, May 1944.] The cen- 
ters are operated by the New York State 
Migrant Committee, a joint committee 
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America and the New York State 
of Churches, largely ith fec 


rae 
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d under the Lanham act through the 
1 care committee of the State War 
neil. Not all camp operators have been 
ested in this form of “pampering,” 
> the camp must put up part of the 
ey when a nursery is established. Last 
mer, out of nearly 400 farm labor camps 
1€ state only nineteen had such centers. 
few centers are well equipped for good 
1 care programs, but others are hardly 
e than makeshift arrangements. How- 
, all have an adult in attendance to 
Ivise tots who would otherwise be left 
un wild all day, or be taken along to 
fields. In addition to child care, the 
ers usually provide the setting for a 
kly medical clinic. 

nce few of the camps provide board, 
by shopping facilities are important to 
occupants. What they find is usually no 
e than a roadside stand, selling only 
sene, bread, canned vegetables, soda 
, and smoked meats. Operated by a con- 
jonaire or occasionally by a representa- 
of the contractor or grower, these stands 
etimes embody all the evils of a “com- 
y store.” 

ince pickers are human, in their few 
ing hours away from the fields they 
rally seek entertainment. In many 
ps gambling becomes the big diversion, 
there is nothing else to do. Only in the 
camps where the child care centers are 
ipped with juke boxes for evening 
ces has there been any attempt to pro- 
> recreational facilities. 

he camps are usually too far from town 
the migrants to be able to go to a movie 
sven to church. When the pickers are 
1in walking distance of town, too fre- 
ntly they find a frigid welcome on the 
of a community which regards them as 
ase-ridden and dirty. 

he Home Missions Council alone at- 
pts to bring something besides work into 
migrants’ lives, sending clergymen into 
sw of the camps to conduct religious 
ices and occasionally also to promote 
jlesome recreational activities. Though 
he latter task the lack of facilities has 
ented an almost insurmountable barrier, 
young missionaries have made a little 
dway in the promotion of baseball games 
other sports. 


Health Is a Problem 


1 most camps, there seems to be a gen- 
assumption that “the boss will git the 
tor” if anyone falls sick, but at one camp 
summer the investigator found a six- 
-year-old boy who had been in bed for 
¢ days without a doctor having been 
sd. Only those camps with child care 
ers have weekly medical clinics with a 
for or a county nurse in attendance. The 
rs of local hospitals are shut to migrants 
‘non-residents,’ except in cases of emer- 
EYe: 

hat virulent epidemics do not sweep 
ugh the migrant camps periodically, 
ng a heavy toll of lives and spreading 
he surrounding community, is perhaps 
to the alertness of county health officers 
whom every case of the more obvious 
ragious diseases, such as smallpox, scar- 
fever, or typhoid, must be reported. The 
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A barn-like camp community “kitchen”—crude equipment and wood-burning stove 


somewhat miraculous escape from such 
scourges may also be attributed in part to 
the state health department’s insistence on 
periodic water testing within the camps— 
the one regulation of the state sanitary code 
that seems to be strictly enforced. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
migrants are escaping the ravages of the 
more subtle and insidious contagious dis- 
eases—such as tuberculosis and the vene- 
real infections—diseases that spread rapidly 
from victim to victim, but do their maiming 
and killing slowly, so that what is in reality 
an epidemic remains unnoticed. True, the 
state sanitary code prohibits the admission 
to the camps of persons “capable of trans- 
mitting a communicable disease,” but such 
a prohibition can hardly be expected to be 
effective without provision for pre-entry 
physical examinations. The extreme over- 
crowding under which the migrants live is, 
of course, the most favorable climate that 
could be provided for the spread of such in- 
fections. . 

The Tolan committee, in its report pub- 
lished four years ago, revealed that the “con- 
stant characteristics of the disadvantages of 
migrancy,” wherever it existed, were poor 
housing, overcrowding, lack of sanitation, 
poor water supply, “absence of ordinary 
facilities,’ mnon-enforcement of school at- 
tendance laws, discrimination against. mi- 
grant children within schools, child labor, 
and exclusion from normal community life. 
That was in 1941 but, in spite of war pros- 
perity, conditions in farm labor camps are 
unchanged—at least in New York State. 


By Way of Contrast 


Yet while American migrant families con- 
tinue to live under such disadvantages, farm 
workers imported to this country from 


Jamaica and the Bahamas, because of the 


wartime labor shortage, are provided with 
good living arrangements. Brought in under 
international contracts, these imported pick- 


ers command at least the same wages as 
our native migrants (or often better) but 
with safeguards denied the latter—a guar- 
antee of work for 75 percent of the time 
covered by their contracts, and $3 a day 
for each day they are unemployed. In addi- 
tion, they are provided with full dental and 
medical care by the federal government. 
Since their contracts specify standards of 
living arrangements, most of them are 
housed in places that put the ordinary farm 
labor camps to shame. 

For instance, a former CCC camp near 
Ithaca, N. Y., last summer housed 125 
men from the Bahamas. Its stained and 
painted wooden barracks are grouped 
around a central lawn. Other buildings con- 
tain a well equipped kitchen and dining 
room (where board was provided for $8 a 
week); sanitary showers, lavatories, and 
toilet facilities; a recreation hall with a 
piano, two billiard tables, and a small stage. 

The provision of living quarters is, of 
course, a more complex problem when 
whole families are involved. Never- 
theless, here and there a forward looking 
farm operator, interested in helping his 
pickers, has proved that decent family 
camps can be achieved. For example, the 
manager of a large New York hop farm, 
besides establishing a wage inducement of 
10 cents an hour extra for every worker 
who stays the entire season, has set up a 


‘camp which must seem luxurious to mi- 


grants who have long followed the crops. 

Attached cabins are equipped with run- 
ning water, electric hot plates, comfortable 
double-decker beds, and a heat blowing ar- 
rangement for damp, cold weather. Two 
shower houses of eight units each have hot 
and cold water, as does an indoor laundry 
with four tubs. A cafeteria offers appetizing 
food at reasonable prices. A child care center 
is located in a new building, adequately 
screened and provided with hot and cold 

(Continued on page 30) 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Looking in on the Germans 


Many AMERICANS ARE CONVINCED THAT 
there is no difference between Hitler’s party 
and the German masses; that their aspira- 
tions coincide to such an extent that the less 
violent Germans are willing to accept Nazi 
ruthlessness as the price of victory. Numer- 
ous agencies, official and nonofhicial, are try- 
ing to determine what methods shall be 
used to suppress this aggressiveness. and 
make the German a tractable world citizen, 
but few are trying to find out what makes 
the German behave as he does today. 

There are a few contemporary documents 
that give a picture of this German of today. 
Oddly enough, the most sympathetic is 
drawn by a Pole, a prisoner of war who 
was employed as a farm laborer in Ger- 
many. Here “sympathetic” is, a_ relative 
term. The author does not express friendly 
sentiments, but he understands human 
nature so well that he can see how German 
peasants are themselves prisoners—of their 
traditional attitudes, their readiness to take 
orders without question, and their ability 
to make workhorses of themselves. 


Stolid Peasants 


Alexander Janta, who draws this portrait 
in “I Lied to Live: A Year as a German 
Family Slave” (Roy Publishers; $2.75), was 
better equipped than American correspon- 
dents to get close to the German peasant. 
As a Polish journalist he had been in close 
touch with Germans, and he had had wide 
experience with other nations. A volunteer 
in the French army, he was taken prisoner 
at the collapse of France. He and another 
Pole agreed to pass themselves off as French, 
in order to get better treatment and possibly 
the chance to escape. His friend confessed 
his nationality and was shot. Mr. Janta, 
though he was thrown with two Polish 
peasants in his farm work, had to pretend 
ignorance of his native tongue to carry out 
his plans. 

The reader will find this one of the most 
valuable books on “inside Germany” that 
has come out of the war. It concerns itself 
less with officials than with plain human 
beings. In certain of their dealings, these 
people were what the German peasant has 
been for many generations; in others they 
had been warped by the Nazi regime. 

The Schnabel family, on whose farm Mr. 
Janta worked, consisted of the browbeating 
head (an Oberfeldwebel of cavalry in the 
first World War), his drudge of a wife, an 
arrogant son, and ranny,’ who, like 
many elderly German women, was appre- 
hensive of the future. Their driving power 
tired out the help, but the Germans worked 
equally hard. They read from the gospels 
every Sunday and “found it easy, by quot- 
ing from the Bible, to justify more than 
one of their deeds.” ; a 
pele 
aes 
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The two Polish peasants had been taken 
from their homes and forced to do farm 
work, but Mrs. Schnabel “always insisted, 
as though trying to soothe a not quite pure 
conscience, that her Poles were ‘volunteers’ 
from Poland.” The Schnabels had to make 
some payment for their workers to the 
central camp administration and the labor- 
ers were allowed a pittance to spend at 
certain shops. Poles were treated as an in- 
ferior people, and many German farmers, 
having understood that they lived in filth, 
were surprised to find them industrious and 
scrupulously clean. Some attributed this 
cleanliness to German influence. 

When the laborers tried to buy a few 
bare necessities “the German looked the‘ 
other way and sometimes even gave them 
hints where they could get things cheapest. 
If they worked, they let them do what they 
liked outside of working hours.” The Ger- 
man guards were corruptible by small gifts 
and once they had succumbed they were 
exploited by the prisoners. 

The natural expressiveness of the Polish 
girl offended the Schnabel family. The 
prisoners ate with them, although this was 
against regulations, because Mrs. Schnabel 
was unwilling to have the extra work of 
two tables. The Germans “wore a stiff and 
rather tight-fitting mask of conventional be- 
havior and adhered to it strictly, as though 
they were ashamed of possessing such things 
as human feelings.” Readers will recognize 
this as a universal German trait, the other 
side of that excessive sentimentality, nos- 
talgia, and Wehmut also characteristic of 
the German nature. 

The German peasants whom Mr. Janta 
saw had not changed much with the years. 
Their pride in German victories, their 
horror of Frenchwomen who painted their 
faces, their willingness to cheat the govern- 
ment, were traits observed during the first 
World War. The age-old fear of Russia was 
shown when Russia and Germany went to 
war; the Schnabels were unsettled, Granny 
kept repeating, “This will be dreadful!” 
and Schnabel became cooperative, until 
Hitler’s victories again restored his con- 
fidence and arrogance. 

This is an old story, but it has meaning 
for us. It indicates that when Germany is 
defeated these peasants will remain the 
dogged workhorses of the soil, shrugging 
off political events. (From the evidence in 
this book I doubt that the German under- 
ground wil! be able to recruit many peasants 

for a dangerous secret war.) Mr. Janta’s 
account—which has many other valuable 
facets, notably its description of how pris- 
oners get along among themselves and how 
their isolation weighs upon thei. spirits— 
leads me to believe that the stolid German 
peasant will remain what he was and, in 
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the dogged clutch on life of its stolid — 
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consequence, will make less trouble for the 
Allied administration than the strongly 
nationalistic groups of the cities. 


Conquerors in Poland 


In Poland, the Germans took their gloves 
off and wore brass knuckles. They pillaged, 
burned, and murdered. Jan Karski, member 
of the Polish underground, now working 
with the Polish government in London, 
saw members of the Hitler Jugend walk 
into the newly created ghetto of Warsaw, 
take pot shots at windows, and laugh loudly 
when a yell of pain resulted. He went to 
Belzec, 100 miles east of Warsaw, put on 
the Estonian uniform and witnessed the 
death ride of many Jews who were thrust 
into freight cars filled with quicklime and 
taken to a lonely spot many miles away. 
He writes this without dramatic emphasis 
in his “Story of a Secret State” (Houghton, 
Mifflin; $3). It is not the sort of thing one” 
expects to find told dispassionately, but Mr. 
Karski may have seen too much to be in- 
terested in anything but the plain facts. 

He describes how the various groups of © 
the Polish underground carried out orders ~ 
without knowing who the members were. — 
He explains the rigid discipline, which per- 
mitted no cooperation with the Nazis and — 
thus made a puppet government impossible. 
He was present when the underground “éx- — 
ecuted” a traitor. The Poles had a tradition 
of conspiratorial action from the Tsarist — 
days and the underground had the support — 
of the patriotic. They seem to have taken | 
inordinate risks. Mr. Karski speaks of a — 
woman who “subscribed to the secret press — 
and did the normal things that were de-— 
manded of her,” living in fear that the 
secret newspaper. might be found in her — 
purse when she was with the German civil 
officer billeted in her house. 

A woman worker of the underground — 
defended those Polish women who ac- 
cepted the attentions of Germans in order — 
to live, explaining that “an unfortunate, © 
average woman who wants to live through — 
the war and wait for her husband” had no 
alternative. Others were made of sterner 
stuff; they suffered terrible torture for their 
opposition to the Germans, and they died. 
It may be said that a nation survives by — 
both—the inspiration of its heroines and 


women who must become the mothérs of 
the next generation. | ~ > ieee 
In Hitlerland ma: 

While Mr. Karski-does not add much to 
what we already know of the Nazis, Jose 
Antonio de Aguirre, one-time president of 
the Basque republic, has several contribu- 
tions to make in his personal memoir, 
“Escape via Berlin.” (Mac: illan; $3). 1 
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asques have a long tradition of liberty and 
ere given a measure of self-government by 
1¢ republic of Spain. When that govern- 
rent fell, Mr. Aguirre became a fugitive 
ith a price on his head. 

With the greatest self-confidence he wan- 
ered in and out of the German lines as a 
)r. Alvarez, finally going to Berlin itself 
1 order to get papers to leave the country 
nth his family. It is true that he did not 
sly wholly on his wits, as did some of 
ne escaped prisoners who went through 
erlin. He had the help of Central Amer- 
-an diplomats, who furthered his disguise 
nd his passage. Because of the well known 
espect of German officials for documents 
earing seals (the more seals the better), 
Ar. Aguirre had an easier time than most. 

Aside from the adventure of hoodwink- 
ng and escaping the Germans, Mr. Aguirre 
ells us more about the Basques and his own 
joint of view than about the Germans. He 
; convinced that Hitler’s regime is not 
ourgeois. He believes that the advocates 
f freedom must arrive with superior force, 
o that the German can see that liberty can 
rush totalitarian doctrines. 

The final half of the book reveals how 
he Basque diplomat and political leader, 
iow a lecturer in history at Columbia Uni- 
ersity, sees the democracy of the future. 
‘irmly devoted to individual liberty, Mr. 
\guirre is opposed to totalitarianism be- 
ause it has no confidence in human beings 
s individuals but uses them for the pur- 
oses of the state or the ambitions of those 
vho control. He is not wholly sure that 
the parliamentary system” is needed in a 
lemocracy, but he does insist that demo- 
ratic government means a representative 
overnment, in which the “free and legi- 
imate will of the people” can be expressed. 
te mentions the knotty problem of “parlia- 
nentary institutions which mistook the 
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yranny of the majority for democracy.” The 
reedom of vote unhindered and freedom 
f worship are in Mr. Aguirre’s charter. 

Of value to us is his comment on Spanish 
\mericanism or Latin Americanism. “His- 
anidad,” he says, is the spirit of violence 
nd dictatorship, usually called “law and 
rder” by its adherents. Because of the 
ridge between South America and Spain, 

dictatorship in Spain influences Latin 
kmerica and affects it unfavorably. Mr. 
\guirre feels that perpetuation of the 
‘ranco government is a danger to the 
Jnited States and the Atlantic Charter, no 
ess than to the republican elements in 
pain, to which the Basques belong. 


"HE WILSON ERA: Years of Peace—1910- 
1917, by Josephus Daniels. University of 
North Carolina Press. $4. - ' 

“HIS IS ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AND 

ntertaining books ever written about the 

ise of Woodrow Wilson and his early 
ears in the White House. It is a good 
atured, talkative, slightly rambling book 
vith humor in it, and sadness and good 
ories of people. _ 

You do not exactly read it. You listen 


) Josephus Daniels as he tells it to you. 
nd from time to time his round, smiling: 


ace beams at you from a photograph or 


artoon. Here is one of the men who. 
. (In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRraPuic) 


helped make Woodrow Wilson President, a 
man who edited for many years one of the 
South’s great newspapers—the Raleigh 
News and Observer, a paper with a daily 
circulation larger than the total population 
of its North Carolina hometown. Wilson’s 
Secretary of the Navy tells you, with great 
good humor, how and why he ruled out 
liquor aboard the U. S. fleet, and he is 
quoting the campaign of opposition and 
ridicule which followed the order. 

Daniels tells of the political maneuvers 
that made Wilson President. He describes 
the row between McCombs and McAdoo 
within the Democratic National Committee 
which might have ended in disaster. He 
mentions his surprise and pleasure at Wil- 
son’s invitation to become Secretary of the 


WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED WITH ARTHRITIS 


“When I became almost crippled with arthritis, N.I.A. training 
proved its value. I began acting as local correspondent for two 
papers. Then I started a publication of my own. ‘The Michigan 
Beekeeper’ became a reality and a success, Were I physicaily 
able, I would crawl to the top of the house and shout the merits 
of N.LA. training.”—Elmer Carroll, Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, 


Michigan. 


Navy. With considerable gusto he relates 
his sometimes unsuccessful efforts to get rid 
of red tape and to shift socially presentable 
but not especially efficient officers. He 
speaks affectionately of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy because he was the handsomest man 
available. (The chapter title is “Love at 
First Sight—F.D.R. and J.D.) 

He talks about his friends and acquaint- 
ances: Edison, Admiral Dewey, Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall (who said his chief duty 
was “to sleep while Senators droned and 
inquire about the health of the President’), 
Senator Lodge, William Jennings Bryan— 
all the important figures of the adminis- 
tration. 

It’s a delightful pageant. It is not a com- 


How do you KNOW you can't WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I ama writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prebably never will write. 
Lawyers must he law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write—devel- 
ops their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing else 


could. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


N EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 


It starts and keeps 
Week by week you receive actual assignments, just 
Your writing is individually corrected and 


constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers are responsible for this instruc- 


tion. 


Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 


else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an 
experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make your 


feelings articulate. 


Many people who should “be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned from material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, books, 
current events, sports, homemaking, local and club activities, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 


of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 
damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
You'll enjoy taking this 
Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. — 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
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Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
‘information about writing for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, January. 
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NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper _Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 


Control Board, and to 


facilitate all financial 
transactions, a_ special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce, Montreal. 
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Coming in January for SURVEY Readers -. - - 


will find here described. 


| SPEAK FOR JOE DOAKES 


by Roy F. Bergengren 
Managing Director, Credit Union National Association 


What have the consumer credit and consumer cooperative movements to 
say to the plain citizen about the problems of the peace and after? 
Here a sympathetic spokesman for the common man tells in simple 
language of the fears and hopes of ordinary folks and tells how they 
can build the world they yearn for through agencies that social workers 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


by George de Huszar 


“I am excited about Professor de Huszat’s book! It is the sole book of my 
acquaintance which deals entirely, or almost so, with the proposition that democracy 
can be learned in only one way, namely, through action. But this is not all, he 
also gives some specific instructions and clues regarding the types of situation in 
which the democratic process is applicable. These situations lie within the spheres of 
community, government, education, art, leisure, journalism, administration and 
work.’’—Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School 


of Social Work. 


“Social workers and particularly group workers will find it an inspiring guide to 
action.” —Charles E. Hendry, Director, Research and Statistical Service, Boy Scouts 


of America. 


$2.00 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER 
AND RELIGION 


by Frank H. Knight, Professor of Social Sciences, University 
of Chicago; and Thornton W. Merriam, Director of U.S.O. 
Training, National Council, Y.M.C.A. 


Here are answers to the timely question: what has peen tne influence of Christianity 
on our economic life? That the influences have been bad and have been good are 
the positions vigorously defended by two authors who debate their views in a 
stimulating, cogent way. A book to stir all socially minded readers as to the 


reasons for their social faith. 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
UNDER FIRE 


| by V. T. Thayer 


clearly states the controversial issues 
agitating the world of education—the 
__ “great books’ idea, the place of re- 

digi se of radical teachers, 
rogressive’’ educa- 
. “It displays solid philosophical, 

rical roots ots.” —New York Herald 
‘bane. Fa eA $2.50 
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No other “book so candidly and_ 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 4 


$3.00 


Already Acdilable Sissi 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 

by John S. Brubacher 
and others, The Seventh Annual 


Yearbook of the John Dewey 


Society. 


A realistic approach to the “hot” 
theme of the need for religious in- 
fluences in public education. How 


ip schools committed to religious 
neutrality foster those spiritual values _ 


needed to enhance democratic living 
—is the urgent topic here construc- 


tively examined by leading educators. — 
ieee. SOE, 85:50 


; a4 


' _| half a century, that in politica 


plete history of the period, but it is far 
more than a book of memoirs. Here 1s a 
shrewd, human, liberal man, a man of 
ability and of integrity, telling a part of 
his life story, and making a mighty good 
story out of it. It will be useful to his- 
torians of the period because it contains 
much new material, many new stories, 
anecdotes, quotes, and explanations of 
things never before explained. But perhaps 
more important even than that, it is a re- 
markably absorbing picture of how Amer- 
ica got this way. _ALDEN STEVENS 
Co-author of “Victory Without Peace 


EDWARD BELLAMY, a Biography, by Ar 
thur E. Morgan. Columbia University Press. 
$5. . 

Most AMERICANS KNow Epwarp BELLAMY 

as the author of the modern world’s most 

fascinating, effective, and widely read uto- 
pian novel, “Looking Backward” and, per- 
haps, of his less popular but more scientific 
treatise, “Equality.” 

When, more than a decade ago, Arthur 

E. Morgan, then president of Antioch Col- 

lege and chairman of the Tennessee Valley 

Authority, was asked to write Bellamy’s 

biography, he consented in the belief that 

the distinguished American utopian had 
been a man of only one interest, that of 
conceiving and expounding social utopias, 
and that an adequate biography could be 
written as a literary diversion in a fe 
months of leisure time. 

No sooner, however, had Mr. Morgan be- 
gun his task than he began to arrive at the 
conclusion that Bellamy was “not just a 
utopian,” but “one of the most ranging 
and penetrating minds” America had pro- 
duced—a man of many interests, an in- 
tellectual contributor to many causes., Ai 
this. discovery, Mr. Morgan started in his 
spare time, with the aid of competent as- 
sistants, an exhaustive study of Bellamy’s 
life, collected and analyzed the scores of 
manuscripts and notes of Bellamy still left 
intact, interviewed the writer’s relatives and 
many of his friends and followers, and, 
eleven years later, produced the first and 
only definitive biography of the gre: 
utopian. _ a 

The book begins with an appraisal of 

| the widespread influence of “Looking Back- 
ward” on leaders of modern thought and 
action, brings to light many intensely inter- 
esting and important facts regarding Bel- 
lamy as a rebel against conventional tr 

tions and environments, a leader of the N 


| antedated present day accepted 


| Was a creative genius, tha 
‘ ‘ foes naa | i nl ices 
| he ranked with Thore 


. 


. Salat rte in eo hee eee fs wn eee ONY VV EIU. LAS 
pian novel, but that these convictions 
re developed during the process of writ- 
» Mr. Morgan challenges this point of 
w, and brings convincing evidence to 
ir that the development of his social 
als—including that of equality—began 
en Bellamy was in his early teens. 

Che biographer describes Bellamy’s activ- 
s and writings with sympathy, under- 
nding, and ardent admiration, and de- 
ds him against many of the accusations, 
ong them that of plagiarism, which have 
nm brought against him. On the other 
ad, he does not hesitate to criticize 
llamy’s errors of judgment in anticipating 
- realization of his dream within a com- 
atively few years, and in urging a too 
plified, too allembracing regimented 
1 centralized collectivism as the goal of 
ial progress. Throughout, the biographer 
es the reader the advantage of his own 
h experience and considered thinking on 
al social problems. 

While the book would have been more 
dable had some of the large number of 
otations been omitted ‘and repetitious 
tements avoided, and while the reader 
ght not follow the biographer’s appraisals 
Bellamy’s contributions in certain fields 
endeavor, the American public owes a 
st of gratitude to Mr. Morgan for writ- 
r so authoritative, complete, valuable, and 
sorbing a biography of one of America’s 


emost seers and prophets. It is to be: 


ped that this book will stimulate a re- 
wed interest in Bellamy’s works and in 
iny of the ideals of a better life which 
so ardently espoused. 

ecutive Director Harry W, Lanier 
ague for Industrial Democracy 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


ATE AND LOCAL FINANCE IN THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY, by Alvin H. 
Hansen and Harvey S. Perloff. Norton. 
$3.75. 


JIS BOOK IS CONCERNED LARGELY WITH 
> interrelationships between federal, state, 
d local governmental financial operations, 
d their proper adjustment to changes in 
lvate economic activity after the war. At- 
npt is made to show that “only where 
> higher levels of government played a 
e vigorously and efficiently are condi- 


ns created under which subordinate units © 


government can effectively carry out the 
actions appropriate to them.” 

Suggestions are incorporated for the 
ydernization of state and local govern- 
‘nt and their fiscal basis, needed to meet 
> requirements of an expanded economy. 
ecial emphasis is placed on the need for 
velopment of resources on a_ regional 
sis and redevelopment of urban areas. 
e federal government, it is said, should 
dertake to maintain minimum standards 


A compensatory fi 
lowed not only & 
under th 


the 


scal_ 


| 274 MADISON AVE, 


Ofvetal aAltCiMative OVver-all governmental 
budgets are set up intended to meet re- 
spectively the conditions of low, medium, 
high, and feverish private investment after 
the war. These investment levels are esti- 
mated at $4 billion a year at the low point, 
and at $23 billion at the peak point. The 
national income at these points is forecast 
at $125 and $150 billion respectively. The 
federal budget is anticipated in one case 
to rise to $29 billion and have a deficit of 
$10 billion; and in the other case, to drop 
to $22 billion and to produce a surplus of 
$5 billion. It is believed: that main reliance 
in federal postwar financing should be 
placed on the personal income tax in which 
substantial abatements should be allowed 
for invested income. The federal corpora- 


ion tax should be converted primarily into 
an income tax on stockholders collected at 
the source. The states should use more 
extensively the personal income tax, revise 
drastically their business taxes, and repeal 
their general sales taxes. State and local 
borrowing should be maintained at a level 
of only some $800 million a year. 

The book is comprehensive in scope, and 
stimulating. It brings together a large body 
of current thought on the subject and is 
well documented. Its uniqueness lies in the 
fact that it extends to the field of state and 
local finance the Keynesian-Hansen ap- 
proach, heretofore applied only to the field 
of national finance, and attempts to outline 
an integrated federal, state, local fiscal 
policy for the postwar period along liberal 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 
the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 
and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
_ familiar letters of the alphabet. It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back, : ' 
SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! ; 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITE 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD. 


a Mae 


TRADE MARK,REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
: 
With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your € 
hours of recreation, you can_master this easy, natural modern shorthand Se 
in six weeks ef home study, You can take longer if you wish many have obo 
learned Speedwriting in less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speedwriting fess 
at home in their spare hours, The cost is only a small fraction of what you 
would expect to pay. Speedwriting is nationally recognized — itt 
: and highly endorsed by educators and business leaders. It hass 
been used for over twenty years in leading corporations and ant 
is & & E 7 J Civil Service. Mail coupon below for illustrated booklet. No. 
ay 7 i ae 
FASCINATING NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ~ 
Gives you full informa- 
tion about Speedwriting, 


cost, no obligation; no salesman will call. = 
a <8 E 
|| and includes easy lesson 
| that will have you writ- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ing typical business sen- 


repre rt etter ee LL Le 
tences in shorthand in a 


School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3501 
few minutes! 


274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. oe 
‘School of Speedwriting 


Joe 2 
’ 


ease send without obligation or expense 
filustrated booklet containing information on § 
writing—The Modern Shorthand; also your easy, inte 
esting demonstration lesson. — : 
. Name 
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“Powerful” “Terrifying” 
“Shocking” “Appalling’” 
“Carefully Documented” 
“Highly Controversial” 
“Highly Readable” 


CAREY 


Mc Wilhams’ 


new book 


PREJUDICE 


JAPANESE-AMERICANS 


Symbol of Racial Intolerance 


It brings up the crucial point 
that all Pacific peoples will 
judge us by the’ way we solve 
the problem of U. S. citizens 
and residents of Japanese an- 
cestry. 


‘... 0 violation of civil rights 
in wartime ever more squarely 
taised the issue of military 
power versus the Constitution.” 
—Roger N. Baldwin, Director 
of American Civil Liberties 
Union, in PM. 


*. .. a surgical effort to expose 
to light and air one of the most 
terrifying war-time develop- 
ments.” — Bernard DeVoto, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, 


1. Chicago Sun 

2. Newsweek 

Bees Ys Held Tribune 
4. N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Book Rews> 


At all bookstores) $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


, ee __ (In answering advertisements please mention Sunvey GraPutc) 


lines. It tends to overemphasize, however, 
the need for an expansion of federal grants- 
in-aid after the war and, on the other hand, 
to underemphasize the possibilities for the 
expansion of activities of state and local 
governments on a foundation of their own 
resources. The title of the book is a mis- 
nomer. The book deals as much with 
federal as with state and local finance: in 
the national economy. PauLt STUDENSKI 
Department of Economics 

New York University 


BUREAUCRACY: A Challenge to Better 
Management, by J. M. Juran. Harper. $2. 


REGULATORY ADMINISTRATION, ed- 
ited by George A. Graham and Henry 
Reining, Jr. Wiley. $2.75. 

“BUREAUCRACY IS A LITTLE BOOK WRITTEN 
with restraint, understanding, humor, and 
intelligence. The author, an industrial man- 
agement engineer doing his war stint as an 
assistant administrator in the Lend-Lease 
Administration, offers the sober judgment 
that “the utilization of scientific principles 
of management in government to the same 
extent as it is today practiced in progressive 
industry could cut the [federal] govern- 
ment population in: half, and this while 
performing all the present functions with 
at least present effectiveness.” 

Mr. Juran differs from those who (espe- 
cially in a campaign year) demand the use 
of the meat axe in two vital respects: as a 
management engineer, he is not trying to 
eliminate regulation or control in the name 
of “economy”; and he sees that the problem 
is one of years, “even under the best con- 
ditions.” It is a “vibrant and delicate myth” 
that “it is in the hollow of the President’s 
hand to remedy all this.’ The President 
has already “most emphatically issued” the 
desired edict; but the order cannot be 
carried out, “because the management 
maturity of the federal government is in- 
adequate to the task.” 

Any welfare official caught in the toils 
of the audit of travel vouchers or the 
rigidities of a civil service system will 
chuckle over Mr. Juran’s sprightly writing; 
it is refreshing to look at these mechanisms 
that seem to have God-given eternal verity 
with the fresh eye of a skilled management 
man. Mr. Juran sees, of course, how often 
the problems parallel those of large scale 
corporate enterprise; it is his saving grace 
to recognize, on the other hand, the special 
environment of the public servant. “Life in 
a Goldfish Bowl,” “The One-Way Street 
of Criticism” (some of his lively headings) 
are forces that make the problems different. 
This book is highly recommended. 


got nowhere in controlling malaria.” | 
new problem, says Graham in his salt 
way, “means controversy if it is at all ser 
ous. Tinkering with the hive produces a 
inevitable buzzing.” 

Second, what are the objectives? Regt 
lating milk to assure purity is one thing 
regulating its price is quite something el: 
again. If the legislature doesn’t know whi 
it wants achieved, it is useless to expe 
the administrator to spell it out clearly. 

Third, what is the authority? “In n 
country in the world does official positio 
carry less inherent power than in th 
United States.”. 

Who, then, is to be regulated? What ; 
to be the timing? And what is the appeal 
“Perhaps the easiest way to misunderstan 


‘regulation is to fail to appreciate the wid 


variety of methods by which consent ma 
be sought.” 

It was clearly the intention of the editor 
that each of the collaborators would take 
field of regulation and deal with thes 
sophisticated questions. Each collaborator 1 
the best in his field: Colonel O. W. Wilso 
on police; Dr. Gaylord Anderson on publi 
health; Dean William E. Mosher on publi 
utilities; Wilbur La Roe, Jr., on railroad: 
But only Mr. Reining, the co-editor, in hi 
essay on state labor law administration he 
caught fully the intent. The others hav 
produced solid, comprehensive accounts ¢ 
the development of regulation in thei 
fields, but they have addressed themselve 
only obliquely to Mr. Graham’s question 
Each chapter is worthwhile; but they d 
not add up to the study in comparatiy 
administration that the editors dreamed ¢ 
a decade ago. There is a rather speci 
chapter by Prof. Leon Marshall analyzin 
the “location and utilization of authority 
in the division of review of NRA: it is b 
way of an extended footnote. 

Cuartes S. AscHE 
Regional Representative 
National Housing Agency, New York Ci 


IN 1945 
Peace 
And On Earth : 
Good Will — 


In his introductory essay to “Regula- 
tory Administration,” the senior editor ex- 
plains that “viewed broadly, regulation is 
the process of getting people to follow a 
line of conduct that is in accord with 
public policy.” In a chapter full of shrewd 
insight, Mr. Graham casts his eye over the 
whole field of human conduct and deals 
pithily with the elements “especially useful 
in making an appraisal” of the regulatory. 
process, 

First, what is the problem? “As long as 
the ‘miasmic’ vapors of the malarial regions 
were thought to produce disease, the public 


-— Toward #Hlen 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
(Continued from page 18) 


ted under the act prior to the war- 
cessation of normal construction ac- 
y; 7891 more contracted for with local, 
ity, and regional housing authorities 
temporarily in a state of suspension. 
| federal agency and local authorities 
to strain their resources and ingenuity 
he utmost to produce a contract, a 
edure, and regulations which made even 
small beginning possible. 
hus, experience shows conclusively that 
ing legislation must frankly recognize 
distinctive differences between an ur- 
and a rural program. The feasibility 
equivalent elimination” in a rural pro- 
a must be considered—the provision in 
present Housing Act which requires 
for every dwelling unit built in a 
ic housing project one in a slum area 
t be demolished. The probability of 
pective purchase as against rent of 
es in rural areas; the limited pos- 
ities of local contribution and the need 
a different computation of the annual 
ral contribution; the intimate relation- 
between the house as a dwelling unit 
the farm as a production unit and 
ce of family income—all these matters 
t be faced. 
udies have been made of the living 
ts in rural areas and their special re- 
nship to the design of a rural dwelling. 
lies also have been made of the func- 
of the dwelling house in the economic 
social patterns of the farm. The re- 
; of such studies should be reflected in 
lation, if it is to be sufficiently realis- 
‘o enable rural communities and farms 
articipate on an equal basis with the 
in centers in a national housing pro- 
n. 


Housing Minority Groups 


nother problem which must be grap- 


with realistically in the postwar period 


vat of providing adequate housing for - 


ority groups. Behind any neat blue- 
t of a well-housed country are human 
plexes that cannot be overlooked. In 
), one in every four urban houses oc- 


ed by whites was substandard. In the 


of non-whites, two out of every three 
ses were substandard. But if we are to 


se America adequately, we must include 


ng for our large number of Negroes 


of other numerically smaller minority 


he problem would be relatively simple 
were only a matter of providing, 


aids to pri 


led by our minority 


ubsidies for public housing or 
vate capital, the — 


gram 7,600 additional family homes had 
been provided. 

But the minority housing problem is not 
one of buildings alone. More than anything 
else it is a matter of finding space in which 
to put the buildings. Large groups of 
these people are being forced to live in 
tight pockets of slum areas where they in- 
crease at their own peril; they are denied 
the opportunity to spread out into new areas 
in the search for decent living. 

The opening of ney areas of living to 
all minority groups is a’ community prob- 
lem. And it is one of national concern. 
It is a problem that each community must 
consider and explore for possible solutions. 
Plans for community development should 
be studied and re-studied to include ade- 
quate provision in space for all groups. 
Further, where tenants are displaced to 
make way for a new development, whether 
residential, industrial or commercial, other 
space in which they can live must be found. 
This is particularly important in the case 
of minority groups, for displaced tenants 
must not be dumped on top of an already 
overcrowded, rimmed-in quarter of town. 


Matters for Congress 


In developing our public housing pro- 
gram horizontally, as already suggested, 
certain imperfections of our present pro- 
gram must be recognized and corrected. 
The real answer to many vital problems 
must come from the Congress with whom 
the duty and the responsibility rests. 

First of all, it should be made clear that 

further expansion of the low rent housing 
program is a matter solely for congressional 
determination and that it depends entirely 
upon additional authorization for subsidies. 
The annual subsidy of $28,000,000 max- 
imum, authorized in the U. S. Housing Act 
of 1937, will be fully absorbed by pres-~ 
ent @ommitments. : 
_ Apart from the need for congressional 
action to provide funds for subsidies, how- 
ever, experience indicates that the opera-— 
tion of the low rent program can be sub- 
stantially improved if certain revisions to 
the Housing Act are made. 

For example, the act now provides for 
use of federal funds to finance up to 90 


~ percent of the capital cost of low rent hous- 


ing projects. As a matter of fact, however, 
local housing authorities have been able 
to obtain from private sources much more 
than the remaining 10 percent of their cap- 
ital financing. Some authorities already 
are getting as much as 85 percent of their 


money from private investors. I am con-— 


fident that with certain amendments to 
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HOW TO BECOME _ i 


The Chance of a Lifetime 


FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing — under the personal direction of 
successful writers and editors. The Maga- 
zine Institute, a private school completely 
owned and operated by editors and writers, 
offers practical instruction in short story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is returned 
with detailed criticism. Experienced writers 
patiently correct your work and help de- 
velop your style to suit the demands of 
the modern magazine market. You ask all 
the questions you like. As your ability 
grows you get a chance to concentrate on 
the sort of things you do best — essays, 
features, short sketches, etc. 


Writers themselves active in the maga- 
zine field help you find your best outlets, 
often suggest markets you might never 
have heard of, Send the coupon today for 
the free catalog which tells you how you 
may get started toward a writing career. 
Inquirers will also receive “The Best Job 
in the World” listing unsolicited testi- 
monials from successful graduates. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. 31-C 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


8 BOOKLETS BY 


_BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell, the distinguished 
philosopher, mathematician, logician and 
Freethinker, recently said that he en- 
joyed writing booklets for E. Haldeman- 
Julius because he is given the fullest 
freedom of expression. In fact, it is only 
in essays written for Haldeman-Julius that 
Dr. Russell can give circulation to the | 
mind-liberating thoughts he feels should 
be made known to the average person. 
Most standard publishers are afraid to 
issue works that are frowned on by the © 
orthodox and conventional. Such a restric- 
tion is never encountered in the editorial 


booklets listed below Dr. Russell offers a 


feast of reason, information, logic, wit and — 
rollicking humor. We present: é 
eek 
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THE VALUE OF FREE THOUGHT, How to 
Become a Truth-Seeker and Break the 
Chains of Mental Slavery ........ 25 

OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUAL 

BISH. A Hilarious Catalogue of O 
and Individual Stupidity Sueno 

HOW TO READ AND UNDERST: 

TORY. The Past as the Key 

ture ; 


See eines on Paria 


LOGICIAN, A MATHEMATICIAN | 
WHAT CAN A FREEMA 
WHY I AM NOT A CHRIS 


HAS RELIGION MADE USEF 


department of the H-J Publications. Inthe = 
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(Continued from page 29) 
cost to the government and at the same time 
expand the participation of private capital 
in public housing. 


Matters of Operation 


Besides these improvements dependent 
upon congressional action, much could be 
done to advance the housing program 
through improving the administrative 
process itself within the framework of the 
present legislation. The attitude and policy 
of the federal agency and the local public 
bodies engaged in this effort are perhaps 
as important as perfecting legislation. 
Above all, a public housing program ‘must 
arise from the communities and not be im- 
posed upon them by a central agency. The 
principle of the U. S. Housing Act, by 
which the federal government becomes 
merely the helpmate and fiduciary while 
the local public body is the active initiator, 
developer, and manager is sound and im- 
portant. 

In the Thirties, local housing authorities 
were immature and understaffed; they re- 
quired a certain amount of paternalism. 
Today, however, with several years of ex- 
perience behind them, the authorities are 
prepared to accept their full responsibilities, 
a situation which must be recognized both 
by them and by the federal agency through 
the adoption of an appropriate attitude and 
administrative policy. 

The federal agency has two broad pur- 
poses. One is to discharge its legal and 
business responsibility under the law as 
enacted by the Congress. This first re- 
sponsibility of the agency is to present to 
the localities a forthright, concise statement 
of the basic conditions under which they 
may do business with the federal govern- 
ment through the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. To illustrate: the government 
is concerned with regard to cost and mini- 
mum standards in the design of a project, 
for it is the intent of the law that financial 
assistance shall be rendered only where 
housing is to be of a decent standard and 
falls in the low cost category. 

Aside from meeting such requirements, 
it is for local housing authorities to de- 
termine less basic questions— whether, for 
instance, there shall be a porch or a breeze- 
way, a pitched or a flat roof, inside tile 
or plaster, or any other specific feature 
adapted to local needs or preference. 

The federal agency’s responsibility does 
not end, however, when it puts into force 
what the law requires. It also has an 
obligation of service to the authorities and 
to the communities. Implicit here is the 
obligation to display leadership in devising 
methods for improvements in design, man- 
agement, operations, administrative proces- 
ses, and lowering of costs. The Federal Pub. 
lic Housing Authority is indeed a veritable 
storehouse of experience in one of the great- 
est experiments in housing history. To syn- 
thesize that experience and to make it 
available for the guidance of local authori- 
ties is one of its major tasks, 

As a corollary to these functions of a 
federal agency, the local public housing 
body must develop certain essential char- 
acteristics and attitudes. Indeed, in this 
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group, more than in any other place in 
the chain of operations, must rest the vital 
spark of initiative and accomplishment, the 
understanding of the basic problem and 
the ability to tackle it soundly, steadfastly, 
and resourcefully. 

It must be a local body in the real sense 
of the word, responsible to the community 
and not to a federal agency, an integral 
part of the stream of community life. It 
must offer leadership for those less able to 
speak for their own necessities and must 
work with other leadership that seeks better 
housing for all. Finally, it must be a dy- 
namic force unwilling to rest until the solu- 
tion of housing for low income families has 
been applied all across the board. 

No one can foresee the destiny of the 
public housing program in the immediate 
future. It would be foolhardy to ignore 
the existence of well-intentioned opposition 
or the presence of selfish, uninformed, 
and reckless critics. But good housing must 
cease to be regarded as a national luxury. 
It is inconceivable that this country will 
continue to subscribe to the doctrine of 
scarcity in the second most important neces- 
sity of man’s life. 

The acceptance of the view that good 
housing is a scarce commodity to be ra- 
tioned on a high-dollar market inevitably 
implies that the nation can afford the price 
of all the ills that center around slums 
and blight. America, strong and indomit- 
able though she seems, cannot continue to 
permit the ebbing of its strength through 
the airless, lightless coops of her slums. 


THEY HARVEST CROPS 


(Continued from page 23) 


running water, cooking facilities, and a 
juke box for evening entertainment. Three 
paid supervisors see that the camp is kept 
in order. There are tightly lidded refuse 
barrels before each cabin. 


There Are Laws... 


The deplorable conditions under which 
most migrant farm workers live in New 
York cannot be blamed entirely on the 
lack of legislation. There are state laws 
—many of them—which apply to mi- 
grants as well as others. Under them, 
no camp is supposed to operate without 
a permit from the local health authority, 
the issuance depending upon compliance 
with the state sanitary code. Yet camp 
after camp contains flagrant violations of 
the code—overcrowding, inadequate ven- 
tilation, lack of fire exits, cooking arrange- 
ments in sleeping quarters, lack of kitchen 
screening, filthy privies, absence of recep- 
tacles for garbage disposal, and in some 


instances location of buildings on surfaces — 
preventing adequate drainage. Temporary’ 


permits, issued to allow a period for the 
correction of violations, provide the loop- 
hole—unfortunately they are renewable, 
apparently indefinitely. 

New York State law also prohibits the 
farm employment of children under four- 
teen, except on their own families’ farms, 
and requires work permits of those between 
fourteen and sixteen so employed. But 
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most children harvesting New York’s 
crops never heard of working papers, nor 
did their parents. The grower or con- 
tractor, who needs all the hands he cat 
get, does not go out of his way to inform 
them, since he does not care to risk losing 
all of his youngest pickers. 

Another law prohibits an auto truck with 
twenty or more passengers from going 
farther than ten miles—with more than 
a third of the occupants standing; with- 
out suitable seats securely attached 
to the body; without side racks at least 
three feet in height above the floor; with- 
out a tailboard or tail gate that is securely 
closed. But the truck in the Binghamton 
accident, though carrying thirty-seven per- 
sons a distance of more than a hundred 
miles, had no tailboard and no benches. 
Such amenities are rarely supplied in the 
trucks that do the daily hauling to and 
from the fields, and sometimes not even 
in trucks that bring families all the way 
from Florida. Said one driver who hauled 
a “load of pickers” more than 1,100 miles 
from the South to New York: “They pre- 
fer to sit on their suitcases.” 


Attitudes Must Change 


Obviously, one way to improve condi- 
tions among the migrant families, with- 
out whom much of New York’s abundant 
farm produce would go to waste, is to en- 
force existing legislation. This is the first 
step in a platform prepared by the New. 
York Consumers League as a result of its 
investigation. The war emergency, the 
league maintains, is hardly an excuse for 
violating laws which were flagrantly ignored 
long before the war, and probably will 
continue to be ignored after the war un- 
less definite steps are taken to impose recog. | 
nition of their existence. As a corollary 
to this recommendation, the league urges” 
the elimination of their practice of issuing 
temporary permits to the camps. 

Strict law enforcement, however, the 
league insists, must be accompanied by 
other more positive ‘activities if appreciable 
improvements are to be achieved. Among 
these, the league recommends additional] 
legislation to bring agricultural workers 
in under the protection of the state Mini- 
mum Wage Law and under the Work. 
men’s Compensation Act. Though wages 
are not now the problem they were be- 
fore the war, there is nothing to prevent 
them from falling back to below subsistence. 
levels as soon as the manpower shortage is 
relieved. : 

Pointing out that the whole probl A 
of insecurity among migrants is‘tied up 
with the fact that they have no way of 
holding the farm operators or padrones 
to their promises, either in regard to wages 
or living conditions, the league ‘recom- 
mends the regulation of labor contractors 
through a system of state licensing, which 
would require the Use of written contracts 
between padrone and worker: This would 
extend to our native farm workers some 
of the security now being enjoyed by the 
imported Jamaicans and Bahamans. 

But unless the prevailing attitudes among 
most farmers and their town neighbor 
toward the men, women, and children 
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o each year are drawn into the state 
gather the yield of a generous soil, 
be transformed into friendliness and a 
itive interest, law enforcement. will at 
t be sporadic and new legislation will 
of little avail. On this theory the league 
sirding itself to undertake an intensive 
lic education program in the farm areas 
the state. It has been encouraged to 
1 alert groups in scattered areas of the 
e who are already working on this prob- 
. 
Nhen the realization begins to dawn, in 
ickville and Poolville and a host of other 
amunities, that crops are gathered not by 
ckers” but by people who feel hunger, 
o think, tire, love, fear, hope, and de- 
ir, then a force will be generated that 
| begin to stretch democracy’s tent ropes 
take in these long excluded outsiders. 


AGENDA FOR AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 14) 


ne ideas thrown out to get us started. 
preliminary draft prepared by the steer- 
; committee is now before you. Each 
egate has his copy. Your task is to 
ind out this preliminary draft; take it 
far as you can, as deep as you can, while 
ding general agreement. We want to 
ain maximum agreement among our- 
ves. None of us belongs to pressure 
ups, but some of us have pet ideas. 
mplore you to drop them if they stand 
the way of agreement. It isn’t you who 
ist be vindicated, it is your country. 


oader still, it is democracy which must | 


vindicated. 

We are sick and tired of hearing it said 
it we can never get anywhere because 
r government is so rotten—meaning, in 
democracy, that we are rotten. We are 
k and tired of running around in circles 
inging our hands because we can pro- 
ce so much. That is a game for people 
a-mental hospital, not for civilized men. 
ie war has interrupted the game, but if 
let things drift the mental cases will be 
k 


The question before us here is not 
ether there shall be government inter- 
ence in the economy. That question was 
tled in the affirmative by the first admin- 
ation of George Washington, when cus- 
ns tariffs were enacted. The question 
ore us here is what kind of government 
erference. Will it be to subsidize pow- 
ul pressure groups, or to keep all Amer- 
strong? 
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[he Chairman took out his handkerchief 
1 ran it across his forehead. It was a 
- morning in Idaho, Out the windows 
- mountains loomed through the haze, 
1 the pine trees on their flanks looked 
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SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER ESPECIALLY HEAVY BROWN PAPER 
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Two Vatues For ONE: 


Assured Income for Life 
aad 
Joy in Helping Others 


“Through 
OUR GUARANTEED 
GIFT ANNUITIES 


Your money works for YOU during your lifetime, and for OTHERS after 
you're gone, by helping to finance the religious and charitable program 
— of this great organization. 


A SAFE, DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT 


1 !t guarantees you an income for life from 2% to 
_ 7% according to age. 


2 It is thoroughly safeguarded by certified account- 
ing reports and is backed by the reputation and 
resources of this national institution. 


3 It has the legal reserve and surplus fund protec- 

tion required by law. ; 

A SOUND ANNUITY...AN ACT OF CHARITY... 
FOR THE SAME INVESTMENT. 


Gift annuity agreements are issued under the author- 
ity of the New York State Insurance Department. 

Send for illustrated booklet for full details 
RAR RO ACR, PG a SG | 


The SALVATION ARMY 


| 
| (A New York Corporation) if 
| 130 West 14th Street e New York 11,N. Y. 


é, Please send me your Annuity Booklet No. 25 
telling about your plan for a life income from a gift. 


Date0f (Birth. iiccccth ogre tres isceoate goths 
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n answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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NEW PAMPHLETS ABOUT CHILDREN 


Helpful and Authoritative 
Booklets for Parents 


(both for 25c) 
WHEN CHILDREN ASK ABOUT SEX... 


TODAY’S CHILDREN FOR TOMORROW’S 
WORLD: A Guide to the Study of Children 
from Infancy to Six Years (for group 
leaders) 


Order these from Dept. S. 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
221 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
and write for complete list of publications 


SECTARIAN WELFARE FEDERATION 
AMONG PROTESTANTS 
by Leonard A. Stidley 
A comparative study of the Protestant, Jewish, and 
Roman Catholic Welfare Federations with especial 
emphasis upon the Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, Inc., of New York City, Throws light upon 
the nature of welfare federation throughout the coun- 


try. $2.00 Reoneiie ’ 
ATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


2 

BERNARD SHAW SAYS: “The future belongs 
to the vegetarians.” Read world-wide develop- 
ments on the vegetarian creed which numbered 
among its disciples Shelley, Plato, Rousseau, 
Pythagoras, and today includes Mahatma Gandhi 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, in THE AMERICAN 
VEGETARIAN. _A monthly newspaper of 8 
Pages, packed with features, editorials, news, 
special articles, personals, etc. Only $1.00 for 12 
monthly issues. THE AMERICAN VEGE- 
“areal 117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New 
or! 


ee ee 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
ae Apia of the Pile zee it in your 
ibrary. i a year. 0 s 
Nee ote Uy roadway at 58 St., 
(i a ed eee 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 
For 102 Languages. Catalog Free 
Schoenhof’s, Box 8, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
——— ——eeeeeeeeeSeSSSSFSSSSSSSFSSseF 


LANGUAGES 


SS eee 

PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


eee 
29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, 
Spanish, — Portuguese — Direct conversational 
peed for sesaeboe to aur AES & quickly, 
_ €asily, correctly at home. Send for FREE book. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 50 
New York 20. CI 7-0830. ar Se ee 


—_—_— 
SPANISH, RUSSIAN, FRENCH, all other Lan- 


_Suages. Phonograph Courses. Bought, Sold 
Exchanged. A, Alin, 475 Us POEe We 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 


search, revision, 
years’ experience sat 

ervi f 
sone ARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed eer 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. | R 5 
Circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writers 
Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


; 
ELEN GUILES, Literary Agent. Short stories, 
eat articles, book manuscripts and poetry ex- 
pertly criticised and marketed. 131 West 69th 


Street, New York City. 


LS 

RIPT TYPING: INTELLIGENT, 

sepa inexpensive. Ambassador Office Service, 
17 East 48th Street, New York. WI 2-1127. 


Pp 
reasonable rates. ROLEN REPORTERS, 351 
2-0296. 


WE PUBLISH, PRINT and DISTRIBUTE_your 
manuscripts in pamphlet and book form. Folder 
B. WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS: Pamphlet 
Distributing Company, 313 West 35th Street, 
New York 1. 


COFFEE 
CONNOISSEURS, GOURMETS, people who know 
coffee. amous blend, rich, winey taste, 


2 pounds postpaid. Specify grind. Richard H. 
Toeplitz, Suite 205, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
VorkG77e Nay. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS ; 


SET OF TWELVE color reproductions, includes 
Brueghel, Cezanne, Eakins, Renoir, Picasso, 
Degas and other masters. Average size 10x 12”. 
Excellent for framing for home decoration. $4.95 
for set. Worth $10.00. Irisam Studio, 291 Lin- 
coln Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine ‘“Powhatan’’ hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, his- 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


BOOKPLATES 


————————— EEE SSS 
FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


{og ee eee 
WORKERS WANTED 


EMPLOYERS AND APPLICANTS: Our simpli- 
fied, confidential service brings’ the right persons 
together quickly and at surprisingly small cost. 
Just send us complete details of the adrninistrative 
or staff position you have open or desire, together 
with a three months service fee of $3.00. (No 
other charges!) Deseriptions of openings are 
mailed only to most likely candidates, who, if 
interested then apply direct to employers on spe- 
cial forms we furnish. Central Registry Service, 


109 South Stanwood, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi- 
dents. Vacancies principally in New York City. 
Beginning salary $2400 plus 7}2%_war emergency 
compensation. Give age, education, experience. 
David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679, 
Albany, New York. 


: 


THOROUGHLY TRAINED AND EXPERI- 
ENCED Case Work Director and two Senior 
Case Workers needed immediately, suitable salary 
and permanent employment assured. Must have © 
had college, School of Social Work experience 
and some years of actual case work and_super- 
visory experience with reputable children’s 
agency. Apply, furnishing references as to char- 
acter, health, habits, education, experience, etc., — 
to The Children’s Home Society of Florida, 403 — 
Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


Good opportunities for advancement. Salary range ~ 
$1760.00 to $2760.00. 7957 Survey. : 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special respoasibilties involving community 
organization and _ interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500. 7986 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED. Jewish Welfare Society © 
of Seattle, Washington, is looking for an execu- 
tive director who is a graduate of an accredited 


hospital—bed capacity to be increased to 500 
within year; minimum starting salary, $250; © 
(Masts Gb) Several psychiatric social workers; | 
large charity hospital located short distances from 
university medical center and several large cities; 
salaries range from $2500 to $3000; Middle West. — 
(c) Psychiatric social worker; state hospital; 
$200, complete maintenance; town of 75,000, 
Middle West. SG1-1. Burneice Larson, Director, ~ 
The Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chi- — 
cago, Illinois.: f ¥ 


nity social agency created and controlled by or- 
ganized labor, both A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. _ 
Union Organization for Social Service, 411 Cooper © 
Street, Camden, New Jersey. Tel: Ca. 1815. ‘ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, 31, M.S.W., five years’ experience: case 
worker, supervisor, executive small, non-sectarian 
family agency, desires position with agency or on 
faculty school of social work in community with — 
sailboating facilities. Approximate salary $4000. 
8078 Survey. ‘ ; 24 


YOUNG WOMAN, 16 years’ experience in various 
branches of social work including case work, pub- 
lic relations, desires connection. 8077 Survey. 


York 17, N. ¥. MU3-1093, 
OO 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


ie Professional ducation Leading to the degree of MS. 


* 


SCHOOWOF NURSING of Yale University 


_ A Profession for the College Woman 


an intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing 1s 
_ offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING : 
in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 


ed for admission. Shee Medical Social Work Saat 
or ( logue and Information address: Psychiatric Sc ial Work. ae bs See 
Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING Community Work 
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; Ya oe ; Haven, Connecticut i ; 


Western Reserve University 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Social Work Prepares 


“For the Task 
That Lies Ahead”’ 


Apply Now 
Next Session Begins February 12 


Write 


Admission Office 
2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Why can’t slum clearance 
and decent housing 
be left to private enterprise? 


NATHAN STRAUS 


First Administrator of the U.S. Housing Authority 


answers irrefutably this question 
and every question advanced by 
the enemies of public housing 


With proven facts, graphic charts and tables, the 
one man in America best qualified to discuss low- 
cost housing strikes at the heart of this vital and 
controversial subject. THE SEVEN MYTHS OF 
HOUSING has three objectives. The first: to show 
that slum conditions in town and country can be 
eliminated only by a program of subsidized public 
housing. The second: to disprove the many argu- 
ments now being secretly but powerfully urged 
against a federal housing program. The third: to 
offer a specific plan for better housing conditions 
in the post-war period. 


At all bookstores + $2.75 


CSBRSS ALFRED A. KNOPF. 501 Madison Ave.+ N.Y¥.22 GRRE 


SMITH COLLEGE 


The Aniversity of Chicaga 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Picsisin 
of Social Work Education Leading to the rere of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June, 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of 
academic credits, covering two quarters of theory, 
three quarters of field practice in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers’ to 
meet the complex problems of postwar rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December 1944 


i Social Work in the Vocational Rehabilitation 
ee m eta Eleanor Cockerill 


Task for Social Work in Connection with Psychiatric 
% Rehabilitation ? Helen Witmer and Phebe Rich 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social Work, 
1944 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


» School af aoe one Administration 


Spiing juarer bests March 26, 1945 as 


Academic Year, 1945-46 - 


Summer Quarter, 1945 


(1) Full quarter credit courses, includ- 
ing Field Work, ten weeks, June 25 
—August 31. 


(2) Special three week courses, carrying 
University credit, for experienced 
social workers. 

Autumn Quarter begins October 2 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 25 


‘THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by Edith Abbott 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


NOW! Enjoy Learning to Speak 


Learn as a child learns—by LISTENING fo native 


instructors on these brand new CORTINA RECORDS! 


Right in your living room your in- 
structors talk to you in everpday 


sh — just like any native 
would, on the streets, in shops, in 
offices of any Latin American city. 
The whole family enjoys learhing 


Spanish—this easy Cortina way. 


will mean to 
you when you 
really under- 
stand the Jap- 
guage. 


O YOU realize how 

much it can mean to 
you to speak and under- 
stand Spanish? 


A whole new world of 
opportunity is opening up 
south of the Rio Grande. 
Take advantage of these 
opportunities there, or 
cash in on them here at 
home! Millions of dollars 
are invested—more mil- 
lions are being laid out 
every week—to develop 
the endless industrial, 
mining, farming, engi- 
neering and other re- 
sources of Mexico, Cuba, 
Panama, Central and 
South America. The im- 
mense volume of bus- 
ness and travel with 
our 100,000,000 Spanish- 
speaking neighbors is 
calling for men and 
women who can speak 
their language, be friends 
with them instead of 
merely “foreigners”! 

It’s today’s biggest chance 
—a business and social part- 


nership that present world 
conditions have made us real- 


ize as nothing else could. 
And right here in the United 
States there are countless 
openings for correspondents, 
sales agents and managers, 
clerks, mechanics, secretaries, 
stenographers, engineers, men 
and women who know Span- 
ish, who can talk with cus- 
tomers when they arrive and 
correspond with them when 
they’ve gone back homel 


The Air Lines are fast 
bringing about a whole new 
world for you, as an Ameri- 


can. Within a very short 
time you won’t be satisfied 
with going to “the moun- 


tains” or “the Jake” or ‘“‘the 
shore.” You'll be going to 
see new places, meet differ- 
ent people, do more interest- 
ing things. 


Let your knowledge of 
Spanish bring you a rich- 
er, more satisfying life! 


When you speak Spanish 
you open the doors to ais 
new world. You're part of 
it. And the simplest, surest 
way to begin speaking Span- 
ish—to learn it ani rig ight 
in the privacy and re Ration 
of your own home—is the 
Cortina way. You begin to 
understand Spanish almost at 
once. In an amazingly short 
time—you are actually speak- 
ing Spanish. And to prove 
it to you we invite you to 
look into this offer: 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Free Book Describes Full Details 


EAD the free book we will send you 
describing the CORTINA method, and 
all about our 5-day approval offer. 


This is the simplest way to speak Spanish. 
You learn by listening. Instead of struggling 
with complicated textbooks—instead of losing 
time going to and from classes—you- learn 
at home, relaxed and at ease, in as little as 
15 minutes a day. Your teachers never lose 
patience with you. There’s no one to hustle 
you or hold you back! 


The EASIEST Way to Learn 
the EASIEST of All Languages! 


—and this is the finest time to learn it! Re- 
member, Spanish means greater social advan- 
tages too, Everyone should know at least one 
foreign language. And you’ll be amazed how 


CORTINA ACADEMY 


Dept. 391, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18 


Established in 1882 


quickly you can pick up ordinary Spanish 
conversation! Business and commercial terms 
soon become second nature td~you. 


Today, when Spanish, the most important 
foreign language in the world, can mean so 
much financial gain, travel and cultural pleas- 
ure, why not see what the Cortina Method 
can do for you? You risk nothing. 


The CORTINA Academy 
has been teaching languages 
successfully for 60 YEARS. 
And it will do for you per- 
sonally what it has done 
for thousands of others— 
if you will give it a 
chance. Without obligation, 
send the coupon TODAY 
for your free copy of the as 
32-page booklet, “The Cor- in teaching 


tina Short-Cut.” Negi ee 
Spanish 


eourse de- 
scribed here. 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
ITALIAN 
_ Also, Taught 
Courses 


are 
effective 
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CORTINA ACADEMY (Lanauane Soecialists for 60° 
New York 18, 


yee) Dept. 391, 105 West 40th St., 
Please send me—without 
free book “The Cortina Short- Cut” 
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